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Pigeonholes 

Are  For 

Pigeons. 


Not  for  people. 

In  the  same  way,  political  labels  are  for  conventions  and  campaigns,  not  for  counties. 
So  when  we  ran  an  editorial  on  Sunday,  August  2,  suggesting  that  President  Bush 
not  stand  for  re-election,  we  were  surprised  that  so  many  were  so  surprised. 


Now,  we  don’t  think  the  national  attention  was  so  much  about  what  we  articulated 
as  where  we  are  located.  “Conservative”  Orange  County,  California. 

Which  is  why,  though  we  appreciated  the  attention,  the  accolades  and  even  the 
brickbats,  we  feel  it  is  important  to  put  our  perspective  into  perspective. 


The  issue  isn’t  that  we  think  this  way  about  President  Bush 
or  that  way  about  Governor  Clinton. 

Or  that  we  think  right  or  left,  conservative  or  liberal.  Republican  or  Democratic. 


The  issue  is  that  we  think.  Period. 

And  that  the  people  we  serve  in  Orange  County  think  as  well.  Of  course,  we  want  to 
lead  public  opinion.  Just  as  often,  however,  we  try  to  mirror  it. 


Ultimately,  the  issue  is  independence.  Freedom.  Independence  of  thought. 
Independence  of  the  individual.  It’s  freedom  of  expression. 

And  freedom  from  the  holes  where  the  pigeons  dwell. 
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$125,104,509,000 

ESTIMATED  1992  RETAIL  SALES 
FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

Figures  from  E&P's  1992  Market  (iuide 


New  England  -  where  healthy 
retail  sales  mean  profits  for 
smart  retailers  advertising  in  these 
New  England  newspapers: 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (M) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (ME&S) 


The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Nonwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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SEPTEMBER 

10-12 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Annual  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence.  McGuire's  Resort,  Cadillac,  Mich. 

10-12 — Missouri  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show. 
The  Marriott  Pavilion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

10- 13 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention, 

The  Coconut  Malorie  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

11- 12— Freedom  of  Information  Foundation  of  Texas.  Statewide  Confer¬ 

ence,  The  Radisson  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

11-13 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Advertising  Managers’  Retreat/ 
Circulation  Committee  Meeting,  The  River  Terrace  Hotel,  Gatlinburg, 
Term. 

13-16 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Annual 
Conference,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

16-18 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Fall  Conference, 
The  Seven  Springs  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

16- 19 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Sheraton 

Hartx>r  Island  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

17- 18 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Fall 

Executive  Committee  Meeting,  The  Westin  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

17- 19 — Association  of  Opinion  Page  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  The  St. 

Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

18- 19 — New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  The  Mirror  Lake  Inn, 

Uke  Placid.  N.Y. 

18-19 — South  Dakota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Fall  Advertising  Con- 
fererrce,  Al's  Oasis,  Chamberlain,  S.D. 

23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  U.S.  Coupon  Forum,  The  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

24-26 — Nevada  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Convention  Center, 
Fallon,  Nev. 

24-26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Editorial  Conference,  The  Reg¬ 
istry  Hotel,  Bloomington,  Minn. 

24-26 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 
The  Red  Lion  Inn,  Yakima,  Wash. 

24- 27 — New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence,  The  Tara  Hyannis  Hotel  &  Resort,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

25- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29-10/1 — International  Newspaper  Group,  Annual  Conference,  The  Sheraton 
Premiere  Hotel,  Tysons  Comer,  Va. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

SEPTEMBER 

9 — Newspaper  /Association  of  America.  “ADA  (Americans  with  Disabili¬ 
ties  Act)  and  Your  Newspaper"  Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

13-15 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Workshop  for  Smaller 
Newspapers,  The  Inn  on  the  Park,  Houston,  Texas. 

13-16 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Training  Designs:  Self-Direct¬ 
ing  Teams,  Conflict  and  Consensus  Management,  Older  Learners — 
Training  and  Retraining"  Seminar,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

18-20 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Features  and  the  Lifestyle  Section” 
Seminar,  The  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

20-23 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Leadership  in  the  Advertising 
DepartmenT  Seminar,  The  Hilton  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

20-26 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  City  and  Metro  Editors  (under 
75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

20- 26 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives  (under 

75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

21- 24 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Fundamentals  of  Newspaper 

Production”  Seminar,  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graph¬ 
ic  Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

27-30 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  /Association  Foundation,  “Compet¬ 
ing  for  Advertising  Dollars”  Seminar,  The  Palacio  del  Rio  Hotel,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 
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About  Awards 


Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Awards.  The  best 
member  newspapers  of  Suburban  Newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  received  General  Excellence  awards  at  the  group’s 
1992  Summer  Management  Conference  in  Atlanta. 

A  total  of  74  entries  were  judged  on  24  standards  in 
three  general  categories,  editorial  content,  typography 
and  advertising.  The  first-place  winners  were;  Class  A, 
newspapers  with  up  to  50,000  circulation,  the  Brighton- 
Pittsford  Post,  Wolfe  Community  Newspapers,  Fishers, 
N.Y.;  Class  B,  newspapers  with  50,000  to  100,000  cir¬ 
culation,  Old  Colony  Memorial,  MPG  Newspapers,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Mass.;  Class  C,  newspapers  with  more  than 
125,000  circulation,  Columbia  Flier,  Patuxent  Publish¬ 
ing,  Columbia,  Md. 

Brechner  Award.  A  five-part  series  by  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  about  a  Florida  law  that  allows  criminal 
records  to  be  sealed  has  won  the  7th  annual  Joseph  L. 
Brechner  Freedom  of  Information  Award.  Reporters  Su¬ 
san  Taylor  Martin,  David  Barstow,  Chuck  Murphy  and 
Bob  Port  and  editor  Richard  Bockman  will  split  $3,000. 

The  series,  “Hiding  the  Past,”  published  in  March  1991, 
revealed  that  a  1 974  Florida  law,  designed  to  give  youth¬ 
ful  first  offenders  a  break  by  allowing  their  arrest  records 
to  be  sealed,  has  been  used  to  cover  up  drug  dealing,  fraud 
and  murder  charges.  The  law  has  allowed  people  with 
criminal  histories  to  work  in  positions  of  trust  because 
they  are  legally  able  to  lie  about  their  pasts. 

After  the  series,  the  Florida  Legislature  rewrote  the 
law  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  have  cases  sealed. 

The  Brechner  Award— established  by  the  late  Orlando 
broadcaster  Joseph  L.  Brechner  to  recognize  reporting 
freedom  of  information — is  given  annually  by  the  Brech¬ 
ner  Center  for  Freedom  of  Information  in  the  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 
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About  Awards 


Sunday  Magazine  Editors  Association  Awards. 
David  Finkel,  a  staff  writer  for  the  Washington  Post  Mag¬ 
azine,  won  two  first-place  writing  awards  in  the  1 992  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Editors  Association  contest. 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine  won  the  most  awards, 
seven,  including  several  in  the  design  category. 

Finkel’s  two  top  awards,  unprecedented  in  the  com¬ 
petition,  were  in  the  categories  for  features  and  investi- 
gation/in-depth.  His  “What  Do  You  Think  the  Chances 
Are?”  dealt  with  infant  mortalities  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  feature  “Serial  Number  A301256”  told  how  a 
handgun  was  made,  used  and  abused. 

First  place  for  profiles  went  to  Christine  Wicker  for 
“Lord  of  Los  Altos,”  a  story  on  West  Dallas  landlord  Tom 
Wheeler  Jr.  in  Dallas  Life  Magazine. 

Mary  Meehan’s  “Reclaiming  a  Life”  in  the  Orlando 
Sentinel's  Florida  magazine  focused  on  her  own  experi¬ 
ence  with  incest  and  won  the  top  essay  award. 

In  the  10  Best  Covers  competition.  New  York  Times 
Magazine  won  three  awards,  and  the  Washington  Post 
and  Boston  Globe  won  two  each.  Other  winners  were  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Magazine,  the  Miami  Herald's  Tropic 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine. 

Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund  Scholarships.  Four  high 
school  graduates  will  enter  college  this  fall  with  schol¬ 
arships  provided  by  the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund  in 
honor  of  teachers  cited  through  the  fund’s  1991  Teacher 
Awards  Program. 

Since  1 960,  the  Newspaper  Fund  has  named  a  National 
High  School  Journalism  Teacher  of  the  Y ear  and  four  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Advisers  who  have  proven  themselves  exem¬ 
plary  journalism  teachers.  Each  spring  a  writing  compe¬ 
tition  at  the  school  of  the  Teacher  of  the  Y ear  determines 
the  winner  of  a  $  1 ,000  scholarship.  Writing  competition 
winners  at  the  schools  of  Distinguished  Advisers  are 
awarded  $500  scholarships. 

The  $1,000  scholarship  winner  is  Amie  York  of  Lake 
Ridge,  Va.,  a  graduate  of  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
for  Science  and  T ech  nology  at  Alexandria,  Va.  Her  teacher 
is  Carol  Lange,  1991  National  High  School  Journalism 
Teacher  of  the  Year.  York  will  attend  Purdue  University. 

Students  of  three  Distinguished  Advisers  who  won 
$500  scholarships  are :  Elizabeth  Leiba,  a  student  of  Steven 
Jay  Thor  at  Dillard  High  School,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
who  will  attend  the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville; 
Brooks  Alan  Werner,  a  student  of  Nancy  Schlichting  at 
Mount  Carmel  High  School,  San  Diego,  will  enroll  at 
Palomar  College  in  San  Diego;  and  Doug  Johnson,  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  Pat  Graff  of  La  Cueva  High  School,  Albuquerque, 
will  attend  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 

No  winner  was  selected  from  Amphitheater  High 
School,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  where  Tony  Gomez  was  Distin¬ 
guished  Adviser. 

Travel  Journalism  Awards.  The  Wailea  Destination 
Association  named  five  winners  in  its  First  Annual  Travel 
Journalism  Awards:  Robert  Bone  for  best  newspaper  arti¬ 
cle;  Dennis  Shattuck  for  best  magazine  feature,  and  best  in 
show;  Paul  Lasley  and  Elizabeth  Harryman,  best  electronic 
segment;  and  Ron  Dahlquist,  best  published  photograph. 

The  association  is  a  cooperative  marketing  group  for 
Maui’s  southwest  coast.  All  entries  were  judged  on  style, 
impact  and  perceptiveness  in  their  portrayal  of  Maui.  Win¬ 
ners  were  flown  to  Wailea  for  four  nights  to  attend  the 
awards  ceremony  and  received  cash  prizes  of  $1,500. 


Education  Writers  Association  Awards.  The  Edu¬ 
cation  Writers  Association  announced  the  recipients  of 
its  November  1 992  Travel  Fellowships  on  National  Stan¬ 
dards  and  Vocational  Education. 

The  eight  fellows  who  will  visit  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  or  the  Netherlands,  to  study  educational  standards 
of  those  countries  are:  Christopher  Broderick,  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver;  Bill  Graves,  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian-,  Mary  Gay  Johnson,  Fort  Worth  Telegram-,  Bar¬ 
bara  Kantrowitz,  Newsweek-,  Pam  McGaffin,  Everett, 
Wash.,  Herald-,  Michael  Remez,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant;  Afi-Odelia  Scruggs,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News; 
Laurel  Shaper  Walters,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

1992  Mervin  Aubespin  Award.  The  Association  of 
Black  College  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  Pro¬ 
grams  presented  the  1 992  Mervin  Aubespin  Award  to  Jay 
T.  Harris,  vice  president/operations,  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

Named  in  honor  of  its  first  recipient,  the  associate  ed¬ 
itor  for  development  at  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
the  award  is  made  annually  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  journalism  and  a  commitment  to  the  education  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  minority  journalists.  The  association  rep¬ 
resents  students,  faculty  and  administrators  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  mass  communication  programs  at  38  historically 
black  U.S.  colleges. 

Freedom  Forum’s  Professional-in-Residence  Pro¬ 
gram.  Freedom  Forum  announced  the  winning  schools 
for  its  Professional-in-Residence  program:  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder,  Florida  International  University, 
and  American  University. 

The  awards  were  announced  at  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  in  Montreal. 

The  schools,  selected  from  64  applications,  will  re¬ 
ceive  $75,000  in  support  of  a  news  professional  who  will 
teach  journalism  during  the  1992-93  academic  year. 

Mamie  Eisenhower  Scholarship.  American  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Communication  student  Michael  Wein¬ 
berg,  a  broadcast  journalism/Latin  American  studies  dou¬ 
ble-major,  received  a  $5,000  Mamie  Eisenhower  Schol¬ 
arship  in  Communications  from  the  Eisenhower  World 
Affairs  Institute. 

Weinberg,  who  has  a  3.6  cumulative  grade  point  aver¬ 
age,  graduated  in  the  top  5%  of  his  1 989  class  at  George 
Washington  High  School  in  Philadelphia.  He  studied  in 
Chile  last  spring,  and  serves  as  a  reporter,  editor  and  pro¬ 
ducer  for  AU’s  television  station,  A-TV.  In  previous 
semesters,  he  coached  AU  professors  in  a  media  training 
workshop  and  served  as  co-host  of  a  talk  show  and  news 
announcer  on  WVAU  radio. 

William  C.  Lassiter  Award.  Sharon  S.  Pennell,  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Communication  Department  of  Appalachian 
State  University  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  is  the  fifth  recipient 
of  the  annual  William  C.  Lassiter  First  Amendment  Award 
for  her  work  to  uphold  provisions  of  the  Open  Meetings 
Law  and  influence  public  bodies  that  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  conduct  their  business  in  private. 

Named  for  William  C.  Lassiter,  general  counsel  to  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association  for  50  years,  the  award 
is  given  to  citizens  outside  the  newspaper  industry  who 
demonstrate  commitment  to  open  government  and  First 
Amendment  rights. 
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Something  new  is  added 

The  attorney  general  of  Utah  has  been  holding  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  dealing  with  possible  revision  of  the  state’s  Open  Meeting 
Law. 

According  to  the  official  publication  of  the  Utah  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  pressing  issues,  representatives  of  the  Utah  League  of  Cities  and 
Towns  say  the  law  is  doing  well  and  should  be  left  alone.  However,  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  says: 
“A  member  of  a  public  body  who  intentionally  isolates  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  is  guilty  of  a  class  B  misdemeanor.” 

That  puts  a  different  color  on  it,  says  the  League  of  Cities  and 
Towns,  and  if  sanctions  are  allowed  to  punish  public  officials  who  vi¬ 
olate  the  law,  then  reporters  who  write  inaccurate  stories  should  be 
prosecuted,  too. 

The  city  fathers  of  Utah  thus  start  mbcing  apples  and  oranges. 

Open  meeting  laws  are  designed  to  protect  the  public’s  right  to 
know  what  their  elected  representatives  are  doing  in  their  behalf, 
and  to  prevent  the  public’s  business  fi'om  being  conducted  behind 
closed  doors.  Journalists  are  the  public’s  surrogates  in  airing  those 
proceedings. 

The  laws  were  not  and  are  not  designed  to  control  what  journal¬ 
ists  write  any  more  than  they  can  control  the  public’s  interpretation 
of  what  went  on  at  open  meetings  attended  by  them  or  reported  to 
them. 

If  public  officials  violate  the  law  by  holding  secret  meetings  they 
should  be  held  accountable.  Isn’t  that  what  laws  are  all  about? 

Journalists  are  accountable  in  other  ways — not  by  the  Open 
Meeting  Law.  There  is  no  way  public  officials  can  enforce  or  guar¬ 
antee  accuracy  in  the  public  prints,  but  they  have  the  ability  to  lay  the 
true  record  before  the  public  to  the  embarrassment  or  shame  of  a 
delinquentjournalist. 

Radio  Free  Europe,  etc. 

A  presidential  commission  has  called  for  a  phaseout  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  as  having  outlived  their  useful¬ 
ness.  Along  with  that  is  the  proposal  to  drop  TV  Marti,  which 
beams  programs  to  Cuba  and  which  the  Castro  government  has 
effectively  jammed. 

The  proposal  does  not  involve  the  Voice  of  America,  which  the 
commission  suggests  should  be  strengthened  as  providing,  along 
with  the  BBC,  a  reliable  and  objective  news  service  available  in 
many  Third  World  countries. 

Since  1949  Radio  Free  Europe  and  then  Radio  Liberty  have 
beamed  news  from  the  free  world  into  communist  countries.  They 
have  done  their  job  well.  The  communist  walls  on  the  ground  and 
in  the  air  have  crumbled.  New  technologies  make  it  possible  to 
supply  the  hunger  for  news  in  those  countries  faster  and  more 
completely  by  other  methods. 

The  millions  of  dollars  that  could  be  saved  in  this  way  (part  of 
the  peace  dividend,  if  you  will)  could  be  used  advantageously  in 
other  programs  to  help  the  emerging  countries  abroad.  The  mes¬ 
sage  of  freedom  has  been  heard.  The  practical  applications  of  free¬ 
dom  should  now  be  considered. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Deb  Price  has  some  predecessors 


As  a  longtime  subscriber,  I  am 
most  pleased  by  the  continuing  im¬ 
provement  in  coverage  of  issues  of 
concern  to  gays  and  lesbians  by  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher.  This  said,  I  must 
ask  you  to  be  rather  more  precise  in 
such  coverage. 

In  your  interesting  article  of  1 1 
July  1992  on  Deb  Price  —  the  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Detroit  News  —  writer 
Tony  Case  says  Price  is  “the  first  per¬ 
son  to  write  a  weekly  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  dealing  exclusively  with  gay  and 
lesbian  issues.” 

Of  course,  this  is  not  true. 


I  realize  Mr.  Case  means  Ms.  Price 
is  the  first  person  at  a  mainstream 
daily  to  write  such  a  column,  but  she 
is  far  from  the  first  person  to  write  a 
weekly  newspaper  column  dealing 
exclusively  with  gay  and  lesbian  is¬ 
sues. 

I  offer  myself  as  but  one  exam¬ 
ple:  In  May  of  this  year,  I  ceased 
my  weekly  newspaper  column  with 
the  Arizona  newspaper  The  Ob¬ 
server  after  400  weekly  columns 
dealing  with  gay  and  lesbian  is¬ 
sues.  After  nearly  eight  years,  I  felt 
it  time  to  turn  my  energies  toward 


other  journalistic  endeavors. 

The  Observer  can  boast  a  reader- 
ship  of  only  about  18,000  and  is 
hardly  the  first  newspaper  devoted  to 
gay  and  lesbian  issues,  but  —  along 
with  many  others  —  it  is  one  of  Ms. 
Price’s  predecessors. 

I  wish  Ms.  Price  continued  good 
luck,  and  gladly  pass  on  to  her  the 
torch  of  communication  which  she 
now  carries  from  specialized  news¬ 
papers  into  the  mainstream. 

Christopher  G.  McPherson 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


He  clarifies 

M.L.  Stein’s  otherwise  excellent 
coverage  of  my  presentation  at  the 
California  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed¬ 
itors  convention  (E&P,  July  1 1 )  con¬ 
tained  a  misleading  paragraph  on  the 
reasons  why  The  Day  has  had  big  cir¬ 
culation  gains  during  the  recession. 

The  reasons  mentioned  in  the  E&P 
story  —  tighter  editing,  better  briefs, 
student  writing,  a  daily  calendar  — 
were  small  examples  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  coverage.  They  were  not  the 
main  reasons. 

What  I  said  was  that  the  Day’s  read¬ 
ership  gains  were  brought  about  by  a 
strategy  that  focused  on  opportunity 
during  the  downturn,  by  a  program  of 
employee  involvement  in  the  setting 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago . . . 

Twenty-six  U.S.  reporters  arrive  in 
New  York  City  aboard  the  Gripsholm 
after  a  two-month  voyage  from  the 
Orient  where  they  had  been  interned 
by  the  Japanese  for  six  months.  Eight 
of  them  relate  stories  of  physical  tor¬ 
ture  and  hardships  in  bylined  pieces 
for  E&P. 

*  *  * 

Twenty-two  British,  Canadian  and 
U.S.  reporters  covered  the  raid  on 
Dieppe.  Five  Americans  pooled  their 
stories,  all  of  which  were  released  si¬ 
multaneously.  It  was  the  largest  story 
ever  to  be  “pooled”  at  that  time  and 
the  British  press  managed  to  scoop 
Nazi  propaganda  minister  Goebbels 
on  the  story. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
August  29,  1942 


and  achieving  of  goals,  by  a  big  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  newsroom,  and  by  get¬ 
ting  serious  about  deadlines  and  ser¬ 
vice. 

And,  of  course,  by  skilled  people 
in  all  departments  of  the  newspaper, 
especially  news  and  circulation. 

Reid  MacCluggage 

(MacCluggage  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Day  in  New  London, 
Conn.) 

Expanding 

I  am  writing  to  correct  an  error  in 
a  story  in  your  June  20  edition  of  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


In  the  very  last  paragraph  (on  Page 
10)  of  the  article  entitled  “Coming 
Together”  (which  starts  on  Page  9), 
there  is  the  statement  that  “ADVO 
Inc.’s  Saver .  .  .  [has]  largely  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market.” 

Our  product  (correctly  titled  AD  VO 
SAVERS  magazine)  is,  in  fact,  ex¬ 
panding  throughout  the  country,  and 
now  has  a  national  circulation  of  30 
million  per  edition.  As  the  article  cor¬ 
rectly  notes,  Cox’s  Value  Clipperhas 
cut  back,  but  we  are  not. 

David  M.  Stigler 

(Stigler  is  senior  vice  president/le¬ 
gal  and  public  affairs  for  ADVO 
Inc.) 


Ozzie  Kleinas,  managing  e<tlor. 
The  (Ohio)  Journal  News 


razelton’s 
column,  a  fixture 
on  our  weekly 
Relationships 
page,  connects 
with  readers  on 
an  intimate  level. 
It’s  a  perfect  fit 
and  a  godsend  to 
parents  of  young 

children.  ~  Ozzle  Kleinas 


T.  Berry  Brazeiton,  M.D.,  pediatrician 
A  author  of  "Families  Today" 


For  details:  Connie  White  at  800-444-0267  or  310-785-9613:  fax:  310-785-0613 
The  New  York  Times  Syndicate.  130  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
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And  the  news  is  good.  Our  latest 
Belden  Continuing  Market  Survey  shows 
that  readership  of  the  Union-News  increased  to  63% 
of  adults  in  the  Springfield  MSA.  Readership 
of  the  Sunday  Republican  increased  to  83%. 


Combined  daily  and  Sunday  readership  is  88%,  making  the  Union-News  and 
Sunday  Republican  one  of  the  nation's  leaders  in  market  coverage. 

Clearly,  the  numbers  speak  for  themselves.  Advertise  in  the  Union-News 
and  Sunday  Republican  to  reach  Western  Massachusetts. 

For  advertising  irtfonnation, 

contact  Dwight  L  BroiuIkuriat(413)  788-1108. 

Union-News 

SonltoiBepiiIiikaii 

Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers. 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 


NABJ  comes  out  of  recession 

But  prosperity  and  growth  bring  new  concerns 
for  the  1 7-year-oid  biack  journaiists  group 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  more  optimistic  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Black  Journalists  marked  a 
sort  of  emergence  from  recession  with 
a  profitable  17th  annual  convention 
that  featured  an  overflowing  job  fair 
and  celebrity-filled  sessions. 

Recruiters  filled  all  147  booths  at 
the  job  fair,  forcing  representatives 
from  about  a  dozen  other  companies 
to  interview  prospects  while  leaning 
against  the  wall  or  sitting  in  the 
lobby. 

More  important,  in  this  Detroit  con¬ 
vention  many  of  those  recruiters  had 
jobs  to  offer.  That  contrasts  with  last 
year’ s  NAB  J  job  fair  when  many  jour¬ 
nalists  walked  away  disappointed  by 
the  “just  lookin’  ’’  attitudes  of  inter¬ 
viewers  who  had  no  positions  avail¬ 
able. 

This  year’s  convention,  running 
from  Aug.  19-23  at  the  Westin  Re¬ 
naissance  Center,  attracted  its  first- 
ever  presidential  candidate.  Demo¬ 
crat  Bill  Clinton.  (President  Bush  de¬ 
clined  an  invitation  and,  for  its  part, 
NABJ  declined  the  offer  of  a  surro¬ 
gate  speaker.) 

The  list  of  other  convention  speak¬ 
ers  read  like  something  out  of  a  gos¬ 
sip  column:  movie  director  Spike  Lee, 
who  brought  the  first  clips  from  his 
upcoming  film  Malcolm  X;  boxer 
Evander  Holyfield  and  basketball 
players  Isiah  Thomas  and  Spencer 
Haywood,  who  talked  on  athletes  as 
role  models;  and  former  tennis  cham¬ 
pion  Arthur  Ashe,  who  again  chas¬ 
tised  the  media  for  forcing  him  to  go 
public  about  having  AIDS. 

The  activist  and  U.S.  Senate  can¬ 
didate  the  Rev.  A1  Sharpton  came  from 
New  York.  Former  congressman  and 
current  head  of  the  United  Negro  Col¬ 
lege  Fund  William  H.  Gray  III  ad¬ 
dressed  the  annual  W.E.B.  DuBois 
luncheon. 

There  were  even  a  few  more  jour¬ 
nalists  at  the  convention  than  last  year. 


although  the  total  of  about  1,300  was 
still  below  the  record  1,700  who  had 
attended  two  years  ago. 

Depressing  attendance  were  the 
facts  that  the  meeting  coincided  with 
the  Republican  Party  convention  in 
Houston  and  that,  once  again  this  year, 
many  recession-strapped  newspapers 
did  not  pay  the  way  of  staffers  as  they 
had  in  the  past. 

National  attention 

This  convention,  too,  was  covered 
almost  exhaustively  by  Detroit  news 
organizations.  Not  coincidentally, 
both  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  De¬ 
troit  News  chose  the  week  to  run  ma¬ 
jor  series  on  the  state  of  African- 
Americans. 

NABJ  also  attracted  a  fair  amount 
of  national  news  coverage. 

A  report  on  how  black  journalists 


On  the  one  hand,  an  apparently  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  of  members  do  not 
want  to  appear  to  endorse  a  product 
that  is  responsible  for  the  early  deaths 
of  so  many  African-Americans. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  reces¬ 
sion,  contributions  from  non-media 
corporations  have  become  ever  more 
important  to  NABJ’ s  financial  health. 

Too  pure? 

In  fact,  association  treasurer  Jackie 
Greene  of  USA  Today  said,  almost 
80%  of  this  year’s  convention  was 
underwritten  by  non-media  corpora¬ 
tions. 

NABJ  depends  on  its  conventions 
for  fully  half  of  its  annual  revenues. 

Before  this  convention,  NABJ’s 
board  was  faced  with  a  decision  be¬ 
tween  these  contradictory  impulses. 

Association  president  Sidmel 


Recruiters  filled  all  147  booths  at  the  job  fair,  forcing 
representatives  from  about  a  dozen  other  companies 
to  interview  prospects  while  leaning  against  the  wall 
or  sitting  in  the  lobby. 


evaluated  the  coverage  their  papers 
gave  the  Los  Angeles  riots  was  picked 
up  by  several  papers  nationwide,  as 
was  the  annual  “Thumbs  Down” 
award  given  for  reporting  that  NABJ 
believes  stereotypes  or  denigrates 
African-Americans. 

With  its  growing  importance  in  the 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  indus¬ 
tries,  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists  is  also  now  con¬ 
fronting  some  of  the  vexing  issues  that 
come  with  any  association’s  growth 
and  age. 

At  its  annual  business  meeting,  for 
example,  there  was  a  spirited  debate 
—  and  a  close  vote  —  about  whether 
to  change  its  policy  of  refusing  fund¬ 
ing  from  tobacco  companies. 


Estes-Sumpter,  evening  news  pro¬ 
ducer  at  WAGA-TV  in  Atlanta,  said 
Kraft  Foods  had  offered  “several 
hundred  thousands  of  dollars”  to  be 
a  sponsor  at  the  Detroit  convention. 

The  problem  is  that  Kraft  is  owned 
by  cigarette  maker  Phillip  Morris.  The 
offer  was  rejected. 

At  issue  in  the  business  meeting 
was  whether  to  amend  the  policy  to 
accept  contributions  from  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries  that  do  not  make 
cigarettes,  such  as  Kraft. 

“If  this  is  a  legitimate  business  — 
and  a  legitimate  business  that  takes 
money  from  the  black  community  — 
then  it  only  makes  sense  that  we  take 
it  back,”  said  Osker  Spicer  of  The  Ore- 
(See  NABJ  on  page  8) 


NABJ 

( Continued  from  page  7) 


gonian  of  Portland. 

Garland  Thompson  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  agreed. 

“1  think  we  can  be  too  pure  about 
[refusing  funds  from]  companies  that 
are  producing  God  knows  how  much 
revenue  out  of  our  community,”  he 
said. 

A  few  members  favored  overturn¬ 
ing  the  tobacco  ban  entirely. 

“Let’s  be  realistic  —  in  the  age  of 
multinationals  you’re  going  to  find 
your  cousin  owns  a  tobacco  company . 
What  we  should  be  doing  is  taking 
their  [corporate]  money  and  putting 
it  into  a  black-owned  hotel  we  could 
meet  at  year  after  year,”  said  Robin 
Washington,  reporter  for  Black  En¬ 
tertainment  Television  and  editor  of 
Fellowship  magazine. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  writer  Greg 
Freeman  spoke  in  favor  of  keeping  the 
strict  ban. 

“Cigarettes  are  the  only  product 
which  when  used  as  directed  will  kill 
you,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  think  we  need 
to  give  even  more  legitimacy  to  these 
companies.” 

In  the  end,  and  by  a  two-vote  mar¬ 
gin,  the  membership  agreed  to  permit 
funding  by  tobacco  company  sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

Corporate  largesse 

The  tobacco  contretemps,  how¬ 
ever,  only  served  to  illustrate  a  cer¬ 
tain  embarrassment  of  riches  that 
NABJ  enjoys  in  its  corporate  fund¬ 
ing.  Its  convention  featured  recep¬ 
tions,  giveaways  and  goodie  bags  that 
the  recession  has  swept  out  of  many 


other  industry  meetings. 

All  registrants,  for  instance,  were 
handed  a  handsome  canvas  bag  with 
lettering  in  the  pan-African  kinte 
styling.  A  kinte  cloth  armband  and 
button  with  the  NABJ  logo  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bag. 

This  very  well-received  giveaway 
set  the  Detroit  News  back  $20,000, 
according  to  the  association. 

Receptions  were  sponsored  by 
Nike,  Hiram  Walker,  NBC,  Fuji  Photo 
Film  US  A,  Anheuser  Busch  and  Coca 
Cola,  among  others. 

The  contrast  with  reporters  orga¬ 
nizations  such  as  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists  —  where  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  members  were  so  hor¬ 
rified  about  a  corporate-sponsored 


Funding  programs 

With  its  growing  financial  strength, 
NABJ  has  been  able  to  add  new  fel¬ 
lowships,  an  “African  Outreach”  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  help  better  acquaint 
journalists  with  Africa’s  situation, 
and  an  ambitious  “NABJ  Children’s 
Project”  that  seeks  to  enlist  dozens  of 
print  journalists  to  write  about  “ini¬ 
tiatives  to  save  our  children,”  as 
Estes-Sumpter  put  it. 

“We  are  tired  of  hearing  all  these 
stories  about  how  our  children  are  a 
lost  generation,”  she  said.  “We  know 
there  are  problems,  but  we  also  know 
there  are  many  positive  stories  out 
there.” 

President  Estes-Sumpter  said  she 
has  another  goal  for  the  association. 


“We  have  no  problems  with  [accepting  contributions] 
because  these  contributions  in  no  way  compromise 
us,”  Estes-Sumpter  said  during  the  convention. 


beer  bash  that  they  voted  in  strict  reg¬ 
ulations  about  accepting  such  favors 
—  is  striking. 

An  especially  elaborate  reception 
was  thrown  by  Ford  Motor  Company, 
which  was  praised  by  NABJ  president 
Sidmel  Estes-Sumpter  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  it  has  given 
African-Americans. 

Estes-Sumpter  quickly  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  despite  the  company’s 
largesse,  NABJ  journalists  would  not 
hesitate  to  criticize  it  when  necessary. 

“We  have  no  problems  with  [ac¬ 
cepting  contributions]  because  these 
contributions  in  no  way  compromise 
us,”  Estes-Sumpter  said  during  the 
I  convention. 


too:  To  become  financially  indepen¬ 
dent  of  corporate  money  in  five  years. 

One  member,  who  is  also  an  SPJ 
member,  said  that  the  ethics  question 
was  inevitable  as  NABJ  prospered. 

“You  see  all  this  stuff,  and  it’s  em¬ 
barrassing,”  the  member  said.  “It’s  good 
that  we’re  finally  facing  this  issue.” 

NABJ  members  settled  one  long- 
running  philosophical  dispute  at  the 
convention  when  they  voted  to  allow 
public  relations  practitioners  to  be¬ 
come  full  members  if  they  have  at  least 
five  years  of  journalism  experience. 

“I  just  think  it’s  finally  putting  us 
on  the  side  of  embracing  more  peo¬ 
ple  rather  than  dividing  them,”  said 
BET  reporter  Robin  Washington. 


NABJ  Thumbs  Down’  award  targets  two  Chicago  papers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists  targeted  two  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  —  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
the  alternative  paper.  The  Reader  — 
for  its  third  annual  “Thumbs  Down” 
awards  to  protest  journalism  that  de¬ 
means  African-Americans. 

NABJ  criticized  the  Sun-Times  for 
a  July  28  article  about  the  burgeoning 
population  of  raccoons  that  were  top¬ 
pling  suburban  garbage  cans  to  eat. 

The  article  by  Tom  McNamee  re¬ 
peatedly  compares  the  behavior  of  the 
raccoons  with  Chicago  street  gangs 
and  inner-city  youths. 

The  raccoons,  the  article  says,  were 
“growing  up  in  single-parent”  fami¬ 


lies.  They  invade  attics  where  they  are 
“smoking  crack  or  something.” 

Suburbanites  find  overturned  gar¬ 
bage  cans  “the  same  way  city  people 
find  fresh  graffiti,”  the  story  says. 

“And  raccoons  have  got  that 
gangbanger  walk,”  McNamee  wrote. 
“  ‘They  sort  of  amble,  kind  of  shuf¬ 
fle,’  ”  he  quoted  a  suburban  home- 
owner  as  saying.  (Gangbanger  is 
Chicago  slang  for  a  street  gang  mem¬ 
ber.) 

The  article  sparked  an  immediate 
uproar  in  Chicago,  where  it  was  con¬ 
demned  by  aldermen  and  Mayor 
Richard  M.  Daley  (£<S;P,  Aug.  8, 1992 
P.  15). 

In  a  letter  to  the  Sun-Times,  NABJ 
president  Sidmel  Estes-Sumpter 


called  the  story  “one  of  the  most  bla¬ 
tant  forces  of  racist,  irresponsible,  in¬ 
flammatory  writing  we  have  ever 
seen.” 

“This  clearly  was  not  a  mistake,” 
Estes-Sumpter  said  at  an  NABJ  con¬ 
vention  press  conference.  “Even  if  it 
were  meant  to  be  a  joke,  it  wouldn’t 
be  funny,  but  this  is  not  a  joke.  This 
is  intentional.” 

Upon  receiving  news  of  the  NABJ 
award,  Sun-Times  editor  and  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  Dennis  A.  Britton 
repeated  the  apologies  he  made  when 
the  controversy  first  arose. 

“Obviously  we’re  disappointed  to 
have  been  singled  out  in  this  way,” 
Britton  said  in  a  statement,  “but  we 
understand.  We  are  proud  of  our  cu- 
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mulative  record  on  covering  race  and 
racial  issues  in  a  sensitive  and  caring 
way.  Clearly  in  this  instance  we  stum¬ 
bled,  and  we  regret  it.” 

In  a  related  development  on  the  rac¬ 
coon  story,  the  president  of  the 
Chicago  NABJ  chapter,  WBBM-TV 
reporter  Dorothy  Tucker,  said  the 
chapter  intends  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  the  story  and  how  the  con¬ 
troversy  around  it  was  reported  in 
Chicago. 

The  Thumbs  Down  award  to  the 
Reader  stems  from  a  Dec.  20  carica¬ 
ture  that  portrayed  a  black  female 
Chicago  alderman  in  what  NABJ  said 
was  a  “blatant  stereotypical  depic¬ 
tion”  (fcfeP,  Jan.  25,  1992,PP.  14-15). 

Alderman  Dorothy  Tillman,  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  members  of  the 
City  Council,  is  shown  wearing  a  bra 
and  men’s  boxer  shorts. 

The  slender  alderman  is  given  ex¬ 
aggeratedly  skinny  legs,  big  toenails, 
very  wide  lips  and  a  short  nappy 
hairstyle  —  clearly  a  guess  on  the 


artist’s  point  since  Tillman  is  famous 
for  always  wearing  flamboyant  hats 
in  public. 

Many  Chicago  black  leaders  —  as 
well  as  the  NABJ  itself  —  were  as  an¬ 
gry  about  the  artist  as  his  caricature. 

David  K.  Nelson  is  a  free-lance 
artist  who  as  a  student  at  the  School 
of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  dis¬ 
played  at  a  show  a  painting  of  the  late 
Mayor  Harold  Washington  dressed  in 
women’s  underwear,  complete  with 
the  overweight  mayor’s  belly  hang¬ 
ing  over  a  garter  belt. 

To  many  Chicagoans,  especially 
blacks,  who  revered  the  city’s  first 
African-American  mayor,  the  paint¬ 
ing  was  offensive  not  only  for  its 
grotesque  imagery  but  also  for  its  tim¬ 
ing,  barely  half  a  year  after  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  Washington. 

The  controversy  over  the  painting 
made  national  headlines  when  a  group 
of  Chicago  aldermen  —  including 
Tillman  —  stormed  into  the  show  and 
carried  the  painting  away. 


At  the  time  he  drew  the  caricature 
of  Tillman,  Nelson  was  suing  her  and 
other  city  officials  in  federal  court. 
(A  judge  ruled  in  July  that  the  offi¬ 
cials  had  violated  Nelson’s  rights  by 
seizing  the  painting,  but  Tillman  and 
others  have  indicated  they  will  ap¬ 
peal.)  For  its  part,  the  Reader  denied 
at  the  time  there  was  any  ethical  con¬ 
flict,  and  it  was  adamant  that  the  car¬ 
icature  was  not  racist  but  simply  fair 
comment  on  the  actions  of  a  politician. 

The  cartoon,  done  in  a  paper  doll 
fashion,  showed  two  outfits  for  the 
alderman,  both  with  weapons.  It  refers 
to  news  reports  —  denied  by  Tillman 
—  that  the  alderman  drew  a  pistol  dur¬ 
ing  a  heated  community  meeting. 

Reader  editor  Michael  Lenehan  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the  Thumbs 
Down  award  or  the  cartoon. 

For  some  NABJ  journalists,  how¬ 
ever,  the  award  was  long  overdue  for 
the  Reader  specifically,  and  alternative 
papers  in  general. 

(See  AWARDS  on  page  34) 


Bush  worker  fired  for  slur  at  Detroit  News  reporter 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  Bush  election  campaign  aide  was 
fired  Aug.  18  for  referring  to  a  De¬ 
troit  News  journalist  as  “this  nigger 
reporter.”  n 

White  House  spokesman  Marlin 
Fitzwater  said  the  aide,  Bobby  Carr, 
was  fired  because  he  would  not,  or 
could  not,  deny  calling  reporter  Ken 
Cole  a  “nigger”  during  a  Bush  cam¬ 
paign  stop  in  Michigan  July  27. 

“Anyone  who  cannot  deny  such  a 
statement  should  not  be  working  for 
this  campaign  or  for  this  White  House. 
We  have  no  room  on  our  staff  for 
someone  like  that,”  Fitzwater  said. 

At  the  time  of  the  incident,  Carr  was 
working  for  the  White  House  in  a  press 
role.  According  to  Fitzwater,  Carr  was 
fired  for  poor  performance,  but  im¬ 
mediately  joined  the  Bush  re-election 
campaign  to  do  advance  work. 

Cole,  a  reporter  in  the  News  Lans¬ 
ing  bureau,  was  assigned  to  cover 
Bush  as  the  president  arrived  at  Kent 
County  Airport  for  a  speech  in  Grand 
Rapids. 

At  the  airport,  Cole  and  several 
other  reporters  found  that  they  had  not 
been  given  credentials  to  cover  the 
event. 

According  to  an  account  by  the 
News,  the  other  reporters  were 
quickly  given  proper  credentials,  but 
Cole,  the  only  black  reporter  at  the 
event,  was  not. 

Cole  and  other  reporters  present 
were  given  the  impression  that  the  ex¬ 


clusion  was  racially  motivated. 

A  News  story  by  Dave  Farrell,  for 
instance,  quoted  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  reporter  Rick  Pluta  as  say¬ 
ing,  “It  became  very  apparent  that 
Ken  was  being  singled  out  for  special 
treatment.” 

Pluta  also  arrived  without  creden¬ 
tials  and  had  no  problem  getting  them, 
the  reporter  said. 


launched  an  investigation  of  the  in¬ 
cident. 

As  part  of  the  inquiry.  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice  agents  visited  Cole  at  the  Lans¬ 
ing  bureau  with  pictures  of  White 
House  and  campaign  staff  people. 
Cole  was  able  to  identify  Carr. 

Interviewed  by  the  News  Aug.  18, 
Carr  would  not  flatly  deny  he  had 
made  the  slur. 


“We  pursued  this  with  the  White  House  because 
we  believe  our  reporter  was  singled  out  for  this 
unfortunate  treatment  because  of  his  race,”  Giles  said. 


“The  only  difference  between  me 
and  Ken  is  that  my  hair  is  straight  and 
his  isn’t,”  Pluta  told  the  News. 

According  to  the  News  account, 
when  Cole  complained  to  White 
House  aide  Bobby  Carr,  Carr  dis¬ 
missed  his  concerns. 

Turning  away  from  the  reporter, 
Carr  allegedly  told  another  White 
House  staff  member,  “This  nigger  re¬ 
porter  is  giving  me  ahard  time.  I  don’t 
know  why  he’s  complaining.  He’s 
probably  just  going  to  write  a  hatchet 
story  anyway.” 

Cole  complained  further  and  de¬ 
manded  that  Carr  identify  himself. 
Carr  refused. 

Detroit  News  editor  Robert  H.  Giles 
protested  the  treatment  in  a  July  3 1 
letter  to  the  Secret  Service,  which 


Carr  was  quoted  as  saying  the  term 
is  “offensive  and  repulsive”  to  him 
and  that  “I  never  use  it.” 

Nevertheless,  he  told  a  News  re¬ 
porter  he  would  not  deny  using  the 
term  in  the  incident  with  Cole.  He 
said  he  did  not  want  to  call  anyone  a 
liar. 

“I  can’t  take  that  extra  step,”  he 
said.  Carr  was  fired  later  the  same  day. 

In  a  statement  to  his  paper.  News 
editor  Giles  said  “employers  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  media,”  need  to 
protest  when  employees  are  mis¬ 
treated  because  of  race. 

“We  pursued  this  with  the  White 
House  because  we  believe  our  re¬ 
porter  was  singled  out  for  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  treatment  because  of  his  race," 
Giles  said. 
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Dailies  versus  alternatives 

The  conflict  goes  on 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  mainstream  editor  told  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  alternative  journalists  that  daily 
newspapers  “are  going  to  be  in  your 
face  for  a  long  time,”  but  the  warning 
did  not  seem  to  worry  his  audience. 

In  fact,  the  chief  concern  of  the  al¬ 
ternative  publishers  and  editors  was 
summed  up  by  Kit  Rachlis,  editor  of 
the  LA.  Weekly,  who  asked,  “What  do 
we  do,  now  that  we  are  victims  of  our 
own  success?” 

The  exchange  occurred  during  a 
panel  discussion  at  the  recent  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  of  Al¬ 
ternative  Newsweeklies  in  Seattle 
July  29-Aug.  1. 

Cole  Campbell,  managing  editor  of 
the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
in  Norfolk,  was  invited  to  describe 
what  dailies  are  doing  these  days  to 
keep  and  attract  readers. 


Campbell’s  listeners  were  not  no¬ 
ticeably  impressed  by  his  description 
of  such  innovations  as  New  Directions 
for  News,  Knight-Ridder’  s  25-46  pro¬ 
ject,  Gannett’ s  News  2000  program 
and  the  Orange  County  Register' s  dra¬ 
matic  changes  in  beat  coverage. 

However,  Campbell,  whose  paper 
is  owned  by  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  said  it  is  still  tough  going  for 
dailies  and  predicted  that  the  end  of 
the  recession  will  not  in  itself  allevi¬ 
ate  their  problems. 

“We,  too,  became  victims  of  our 
own  success,”  he  said.  “For  years,  it 
was  so  easy  to  make  money  in  this 
business  that  even  an  idiot  could  do 
it.” 

Campbell  said  the  return  of  good 
times  will  not  change  the  fact  that  the 
audience  for  news  and  information 
has  become  fragmented  and  newspa¬ 
pers  must  change  to  meet  this  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

“We’ll  become  more  like  a  busi¬ 
ness  than  ever  before,”  he  continued. 
“We  will  be  true  entrepreneurs  with 
a  human  face.  There  will  be  better  sto¬ 


rytelling,  more  first-person  and  point- 
of-view  stories,  and  more  computer- 
assisted  reporting” — all  emerging 
from  the  industry’s  editorial  innova¬ 
tions. 

“We’ll  become  both  a  mass  and  a 
niche  medium,”  Campbell  declared. 

The  speaker  also  envisioned  news¬ 
rooms  bringing  in  a  new  kind  of  coach: 
experts  in  economics,  science  and 
other  fields  to  prepare  reporters  to 
handle  those  subjects  with  skill  and 
knowledge. 

“We’ll  be  in  your  face  for  a  long 
time,”  Campbell  exclaimed. 

The  other  panelists  shot  back  that 
the  alternatives  will  be  in  his,  even 
more  than  they  are  now. 

Changes  taking  place  among  main¬ 
stream  dailies  still  leave  a  huge  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  alternatives,  argued 
Richard  H.  Meeker,  publisher  of  Wil¬ 
lamette  Week  in  Portland,  Ore. 


“Our  readers  feel  they  are  a  partic¬ 
ipant  with  us  and  that  we  are  a  part  of 
what  they  are  living  with,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  Meeker  expressed  the  view 
of  many  alternative  weekly  publish¬ 
ers  that  the  dailies  are  remote  from 
their  readers. 

Other  pluses  for  the  alternatives  in¬ 
clude  the  fact  that  they  reject  objec¬ 
tivity  in  reporting  and  do  not  have  an 
“inherent  ideology”  as  do  most 
dailies,  he  said. 

Meeker  stressed,  however,  that  the 
alternatives  must  do  more  than  be 
“pro-choice  and  anti-nuclear”  and 
field  comprehensive  entertainment 
sections. 

“The  heart  of  what  we  do  is  news 
coverage,”  he  asserted.  “That’s  what 
makes  us  different  from  the  main¬ 
stream  papers.” 

Meeker  also  suggested  that  the  al¬ 
ternatives’  special  readership  of 
young,  upscale,  well-educated  pro¬ 
fessionals  is  safe  from  capture  by  the 
dailies. 

“No  matter  how  much  they  niche 
themselves  up,  the  mainstream  media 


must  appeal  to  a  broad  spectrum,”  he 
said.  “They  are  writing  and  speaking 
to  the  average  reader  and  thus  are  al¬ 
ways  gray. 

Panelist  Safir  Ahmed,  managing 
editor  of  the  Riverfront  Times  in  St. 
Louis,  went  even  further,  predicting 
that  dailies  are  so  resistant  to  change 
that  “they  will  die.” 

Ahmed,  a  former  reporter  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
further  forecast  that  metro  dailies  will 
become  “totally  irrelevant  in  the  ur¬ 
ban  market”  because  of  their  con¬ 
centration  on  suburban  dwellers. 

Later,  in  an  interview,  however, 
Ahmed  said  his  paper  is  trying  as  hard 
as  the  P-D  to  attract  the  well-heeled 
suburbanite  and  succeeding,  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  a  voice  for 
city  residents. 

“We  are  in  touch  with  our  readers; 
they  [metros]  are  in  touch  with  their 
advertisers,”  he  said. 

Ahmed  also  scorned  “this  crap 
about  objectivity”  in  reporting — up 
to  a  point.  On  the  panel,  he  urged  his 
fellow  publishers  to  do  more  inves¬ 
tigative  stories,  using  techniques  of 
mainstream  dailies,  including  con¬ 
tacting  both  sides  of  a  disputed  issue 
or  corruption  allegation. 

“But  we  don’t  have  to  put  the  other 
side  in  the  second  paragraph  and  bal¬ 
ance  the  story  all  the  way  through,” 
he  added.  “This  is  what  the  dailies  do 
and  that’ s  why  they’ ve  gotten  boring. 
Who  cares  if  readers  love  us  or  hate 
us  as  long  as  they’re  reading  us?  We 
have  to  keep  our  cutting  edge.” 

David  Brewster,  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Weekly,  said  readers  of  alter¬ 
native  weeklies  are  “more  activist” 
and  thus  are  receptive  to  non-tradi- 
tional  reporting. 

Still,  he  went  on,  the  alternatives 
should  “reclaim  coverage  of  the 
cities”  as  the  dailies’  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  “become  more  homogenized 
and  follow  readers  and  advertisers  to 
the  suburbs.” 

Brewster  also  pressed  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
journalistic  professionalism,  eschew 
“soft-edge  generalities,”  and  diver¬ 
sify  their  overwhelmingly  white 
staffs. 

“Our  old  bootstrap  mentality  got 
us  started  but  don’t  think  it’s  going 
to  keep  us  going,”  he  warned.  “The 
dailies  are  not  going  to  retire  and  die.” 


“No  matter  how  much  they  niche  themselves  up,  the 
mainstream  media  must  appeal  to  a  broad  spectrum. 
They  are  writing  and  speaking  to  the  average  reader 
and  thus  are  always  gray.” 
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With  paper  on  strike,  Post-Gazette  revives  town  crier 


With  its  paper  shut  down  by  a  three- 
month-long  strike,  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette  has  gone  back  to 
basics  to  get  the  news  out  —  all  the 
way  back  to  the  town  crier. 

At  noon  each  day  since  Aug.  19,  two 
town  criers  in  wigs  and  Colonial  cos¬ 
tume  have  wandered  downtown  stop¬ 
ping  here  and  there  to  call  out  a  five- 
minute  summary  of  the  day’s  news. 

“One  thing  you  notice  is  that  ev¬ 
erybody  has  a  smile  on  their  face  when 
the  town  crier  gives  the  news,”  said 
Post-Gazette  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor  Woodene  Merriman. 

The  town  crier  idea  emerged  from 
an  Aug.  18  brainstorming  session 
among  Post-Gazette  editors  looking 
for  a  low-cost  promotion  to  keep  the 
news  —  and  the  P-G  name  —  in  front 
of  Pittsburghers. 

“One  of  our  photographers  had  been 
to  England  several  years  ago  to  do  a 


story  on  town  criers,  and  said  why 
don’t  we  try  that?”  Merriman  said. 

A  call  for  public  auditions  was 
made  through  the  P-G’s  telephone 
news  line,  through  releases  to  local 
electronic  media,  and  through  a  hot 
line  for  aspiring  Pittsburgh  actors. 

At  the  auditions  in  Market  Square, 
37  would-be  town  criers  turned  out, 
including  a  woman  who  presented  the 
news  of  a  murder-suicide  in  rhyme. 

“A  Monroeville  man  ended  his 
life/After  he  shot  and  killed  his  wife,” 
auditioner  Pat  Eckert  cried  out  in  a 
sing-song. 

In  the  end,  Merriman  and  four  other 
editors  selected  two  criers:  Brian 
Boyd,  a  leather-lunged  Army  captain 
mustering  out  of  active  duty,  and  Ann 
Ivory,  an  Ohio  University  journalism 
student  Just  four  credits  shy  of  a  de¬ 
gree. 

Ivory  went  all  out  in  the  auditions. 


according  to  an  Associated  Press  ac¬ 
count  by  Claudia  Coates. 

She  appeared  in  a  man’s  Colonial 
costume  complete  with  a  three-cor¬ 
nered  hat,  and  she  literally  cried 
melodramatically  as  she  delivered 
news  of  a  Pittsburgh  Pirates  loss. 

Boyd  and  Ivory  arrive  at  the  news¬ 
paper  11:30  a.m.  weekdays,  when 
they  are  given  news  from  an  editor. 
Each  reworks  the  copy  to  fit  individ¬ 
ual  style,  although  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Merriman  notes  that  edi¬ 
torializing  is  forbidden. 

At  noon  they  venture  out  on  dif¬ 
ferent  routes.  Each  “cry”  takes  about 
five  minutes  and  gathers  crowds  of 
between  50  and  200  depending  on  lo¬ 
cation,  Merriman  said. 

And  what  does  a  town  crier  earn  in 
the  20th  century?  Each  is  getting  $25, 
and  the  newspaper  supplies  the  Colo¬ 
nial  uniforms. 


New  York  Times  Co.  to  close  Georgia  daily 

Assets  of  Gwinnett  Daily  News  to  be  sold  to  Atlanta  papers 


The  New  Y ork  Times  Co.  announc¬ 
ed  Aug.  24  that  it  intends  to  close  the 
Gwinnett  Daily  News  in  suburban  At¬ 
lanta. 

The  paper’s  assets  are  to  be  sold  to 
Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 

The  proposed  transaction,  which  is 
being  reviewed  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment,  is  expected  to  reduce  the 
company’s  earnings  by  approxi¬ 
mately  $35  million,  or  450  a  share,  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1992. 

Last  year,  the  Daily  News  had  a  re¬ 
ported  average  daily  circulation  of 
50,589,  and  44,321  on  Sundays. 

The  Times  Co.  acquired  the  Daily 
News  in  1987  and  moved  it  to  a  new 
property  in  1990.  The  newspaper  has 
not  earned  a  profit  since  its  purchase, 
the  company  said. 

The  company  had  hoped  to  trans¬ 
form  the  Daily  News  into  the  domi¬ 
nant  paper  in  the  highly  competitive 
market  of  Gwinnett  County. 

“We  felt  that  Gwinnett  County 
would  increasingly  develop  an  iden¬ 
tity  separate  from  Atlanta,  and  that 
it  could  support  a  strong  local  news¬ 
paper,”  explained  Times  Co.  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  W al¬ 
ter  E.  Mattson.  “At  the  same  time,  we 
expected  the  Atlanta  newspapers’ 
broader  metropolitan  focus  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  other  reader  and  ad¬ 


vertiser  needs  in  the  county.” 

However,  the  Daily  News  did  not 
meet  its  expectations,  Mattson  said, 
due  to  the  recession,  the  slowing 
growth  rate  of  Gwinnett  County,  and 
increasingly  aggressive  competition 
in  Atlanta. 

The  Times  Co.  hired  newspaper 
broker  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associ¬ 
ates  to  sell  the  Daily  News.  Dirks  con¬ 
tacted  more  than  40  potential  buyers, 


but  none  expressed  any  interest  in 
keeping  the  paper  open. 

The  company  earlier  had  placed  a 
hiring  freeze  on  its  Regional  News¬ 
paper  Group,  and  now  will  be  able  to 
offer  Daily  News  employees  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  at  its  other 
newspapers,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  Employees  who  do  not  stay  with 
the  company  will  get  separation  pay 
and  help  in  finding  work  elsewhere. 


Thomson  folds  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  daily 


Thomson  Newspapers  Corp.  closed 
its  Hudson  Valley  News  in  Newburgh, 
N.Y.,  Aug.  26. 

Faced  with  declining  circulation, 
down  to  10,300  daily  and  Sunday,  and 
years  of  operating  losses,  executives 
announced  the  closing  to  staff  Aug. 
26,  and  the  108-year-old  paper  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  last  time  the  next  day. 

The  company  did  not  say  how  many 
employees  were  losing  their  jobs  but 
one  employee  estimated  30. 

Thomson  president  and  CEO  Mich¬ 
ael  W.  Johnston  said  that  despite 
“tremendous  investment”  in  recent 
years,  the  paper  generated  “continu¬ 
ing  losses  from  operations.” 

In  the  last  five  years  circulation  de¬ 
clined  about  25%. 

Thomson  will  continue  publica¬ 


tions  for  local  police  and  firefighters. 

Thomson  acquired  the  paper,  for¬ 
merly  the  Evening  News,  in  1 974  from 
Gannett  Co. 

K-R,  CNN  call 
tv  town  meeting 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  has  joined  with 
CNN  to  produce  From  the  Heart  of 
America:  A  Larry  King  Town  Meet¬ 
ing,  a  cable  television  show  to  be 
broadcast  live  from  Wichita,  Kan., 
Sept.  13. 

A  live  audience  will  discuss  the 
personal  impact  of  America’s  prob¬ 
lems  and  what  is  needed  to  move  the 
country  forward,  according  to  a  com¬ 
pany  statement. 
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Wooing  politicians 

Some  newspapers  are  taking  steps  to  get  a  bigger 
share  of  the  poiiticai  advertising  pie 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

In  this  Election  Year,  newspapers 
have  launched  their  own  political 
campaign. 

“New’spapers  have  not  been  re¬ 
sponsive  to  political  advertising 
trends  since  the  advent  of  radio,”  said 
Shaun  Higgins,  director  of  marketing 
and  sales  of  the  Spokesman-Review  in 
Spokane,  Wash.  “Henrik  Ibsen  said 
‘Politics  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  news¬ 
paper.’  If  that  is  the  case,  newspapers 
have  been  bleeding  for  years.” 

To  stop  the  hemorrhaging,  several 
factions  of  the  industry  have  taken  ac¬ 
tion.  The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  hosted  a  booth  at  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  National 
Conventions 

The  Spokesman-Review  has  ac¬ 
tively  started  soliciting  political  dol¬ 
lars  by  attending  state  and  local  con¬ 
ventions.  The  Oklahoma  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  studied  its  lack  of  campaign 
ads  and  has  started  a  program  to  do 
something  about  it. 

“Newspapers  have  priced  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  market,  and  do  not 
provide  the  same  level  of  service  to 
political  candidates  that  they  do  to  re¬ 
tailers.  Broadcast  offers  the  lowest 
rate,”  said  Rowland  Thompson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington.  “It  doesn’t 


Ha  Doaant  Evan  Gel  Up 
1b  Change  The  Channel. 


Mfhat  Makes  Van  Think 
HeM  Get  Out  And  Vote? 


The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Chronicle  is  ag¬ 
gressively  going  after  political 
advertising  by  promoting  the 
newspapers’  reach  and  downplay¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  television. 

best,  why  would  we  want  to  price  the 
battle  of  ideas  out  of  our  medium?” 
asked  Higgins. 

He  cites  a  recent  political  campaign 
in  Washington  state  whose  budget  was 
$  1 40,000,  and  the  newspaper  received 
one  $  1 ,400  ad,  a  klunky,  unappealing 
endorsement  ad. 


“Newspapers  have  priced  themselves  out  of  the 
market,  and  do  not  provide  the  same  level  of  service 
to  political  candidates  that  they  do  to  retailers.” 


matter  who  tells  them  they  have  to  of¬ 
fer  the  lowest  rate.  They  do  and  that 
is  a  market  force  newspapers  have  to 
deal  with.” 

Unlike  broadcasting,  which  are  reg¬ 
ulated  to  sell  political  advertising  at 
the  lowest  rate,  newspapers  often 
charge  a  premium  fee  for  political  ads. 

T o  get  political  ads  back  into  news¬ 
papers,  Higgins  believes,  newspapers 
will  institutionally  have  to  lower  rates. 

“We  want  to  be  the  battleground 
that  political  battles  are  fought  on.  If 
we  want  to  be  competitive  with  tele¬ 
vision,  we  must  lower  rates.  Facts  and 
ideas  are  what  newspapers  present 


“Newspapers  get  one,  two  or  three 
percent  of  the  campaign  money  being 
spent,”  said  Higgins.  He  would  like 
to  see  10%  of  political  budgets  going 
into  newspaper  ads. 

John  Mannex,  national  ad  manager 
for  the  Oregonian  in  Portland,  Ore., 
launched  a  marketing  plan  to  pull  in 
more  political  ad  dollars  for  a  previ¬ 
ous  election  and  it  fell  flat.  He  wanted 
to  know  why. 

“We  had  gone  vehemently  into  the 
1 990  gubernatorial  election.  We  were 
calling  on  candidates  and  campaign 
managers,  but  the  political  consul¬ 
tants  were  making  the  decisions,” 


Mannex  said.  “We  rolled  out  one  of 
the  best  efforts,  I  thought,  we  had  to 
show  candidates  newspapers  were 
more  effective  at  reaching  voters  than 
broadcast.  We  thought  we  had  done 
an  excellent  job,  but  it  did  not  come 
through.” 

So  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  News¬ 
paper  Association’s  meeting  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1 99 1 ,  he  suggested  the  topic  be 
explored.  Thompson,  who  had 
worked  in  the  political  arena  before 
joining  the  newspaper  industry,  or¬ 
ganized  a  panel  of  political  consul¬ 
tants  and  advisers  for  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 

According  to  members  of  the  panel, 
newspapers  do  not  get  political  cam¬ 
paign  ads  because  the  rates  are  too  high. 
Cost  impedes  newspapers  from  being 
a  serious  contender  for  ad  dollars. 

“Newspapers  need  to  see  political 
advertising  enlivens  the  newspaper 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  drop  the  rates 
and  still  make  money  from  the  vol¬ 
ume,”  Thompson  commented. 

Blair  Butterworth,  a  political  con¬ 
sultant  with  F.D.R.  Associates  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  estimates  that  $50  mil¬ 
lion  will  be  spent  in  his  state  to  get 
candidates’  names  out  to  the  public. 
Butterworth  was  a  member  of  the 
panel. 

“If  I  worked  for  a  newspaper,  I 
would  think  that  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  getting  pumped  into  the 
market  would  be  worth  going  after,” 
Butterworth  said. 

Butterworth  “loves”  using  print 
ads,  but  often  has  a  hard  time  con¬ 
vincing  candidates  to  use  them. 

“I  rue  the  days  when  that  era  ended. 
Newspapers  are  no  longer  the  politi¬ 
cal  record  of  the  times,”  Butterworth 
asserted.  “I  like  print.  You  can  lay  out 
issues,  you  can  target  your  message 
to  the  voters,  but  it  is  a  hard  sell  to  the 
candidates.” 

Political  consultants  can  do  only 
what  they  sell  to  their  clients,  But¬ 
terworth  said. 

“We  probably  have  a  harder  time 
managing  our  clients  than  the  com¬ 
mercial  business  does.  This  is  money 
these  candidates  have  spent  a  year 
begging  for,”  Butterworth  noted. 
“They  are  not  going  to  just  hand  it 
over  without  being  sure  their  message 
is  reaching  the  right  places.” 

(See  POLITICIANS  on  page  33) 
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Exposed 


Report  of  minister’s  romance  fueis  caiis  for  U.K.  press  iaw 


By  Robert  O’Connor 

The  issue  of  possible  government 
regulation  of  the  British  press  has 
taken  a  new  turn  after  the  minister  re¬ 
sponsible  for  such  legislation  was 
caught  in  a  tabloid  sex  expose. 

David  Mellor,  who  warned  the 
tabloids  in  1 989  that  they  were  “drink¬ 
ing  in  the  Last  Chance  Saloon,”  is  due 
to  consider  whether  the  Press  Com¬ 
plaints  Commission,  established  in 
1990,  has  been  effective  in  curbing  so- 
called  abuses  by  the  press.  Mellor’ s 
unspoken  threat  was  that  a  negative 
verdict  might  force  the  government  to 
bring  in  legislation  to  protect  privacy. 

On  July  19,  the  Sunday  People,  a 
downmarket  tabloid,  ran  a  story  alleg¬ 
ing  that  Mellor,  49,  had  been  having  an  1 
affair  with  a  31 -year-old  actress.  The 
paper  printed  a  photograph  that  it  said 
showed  Mellor  leaving  the  woman’s 
apartment,  and  extensive  verbatim 
quotes  from  Mellor  telling  the  woman, 
Antonia  de  Sancha,  how  to  deflect  any 
press  inquiries  into  their  affair. 

Mellor  was  quoted  as  telling  de 
Sancha  that  the  People’s  staff  was 
“stupid  and  crude,  you  know,  and 
therefore  too  stupid  probably  to  make 
a  good  job  of  this  if  we  don’t  actually 
help  them.” 

Mellor,  who  is  secretary  for  na¬ 
tional  heritage,  issued  a  statement 
saying  that  he  and  his  wife  have  had 
marital  problems  and  pleading  for 
privacy. 

“I  regret  this  publicity  and  what  has 
happened  and,  in  particular,  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  my  family  and  colleagues,” 
the  statement  said. 

Conservative  Prime  Minister  John 
Major,  a  close  friend,  rejected  Mel¬ 
lor’ s  offer  to  resign  and  promised  to 
stick  with  him  “through  thick  and 
thin.”  Mellor  “is  at  his  desk,  he’s 
working,  he’s  carrying  on  with  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  that’s  what  he’s 
going  to  continue  to  do,”  Major  said. 

Mellor,  known  for  an  abrasive 
style,  has  had  a  rapid  rise  in  politics 
and  is  said  to  be  unpopular  within  his 
own  party. 

Major’s  endorsement  means  Mel¬ 
lor  continues  to  be  responsible  for 
legislation  affecting  the  press. 

Major  was  angered  recently  when 
The  Independent  newspaper  reported. 


(Robert  O’Connor  is  a  free-lance 
writer.) 
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in  a  diary  item,  that  Health  Secretary 
Virginia  Bottomley,  who  has  been 
campaigning  against  unwanted  teen¬ 
age  pregnancies,  had  herself  been  an 
unmarried  teen-age  mother. 

David  Steel,  a  senior  Liberal  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  figure  who  favors  some 
form  of  privacy  law,  believes  that 
Mellor  should  not  continue  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  press  legislation. 

“This  is  not  a  resignation  issue,” 
Steel  said.  “This  is  a  private  matter 
which  Mr.  Mellor  should  be  left  to  sort 
out  for  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
do  think  the  prime  minister  is  wrong 
to  suggest  that  he  should  continue  to 
be  in  charge  of  privacy  legislation. 
Clearly,  it’s  going  to  be  embarrassing 
for  him  and  for  everybody.” 


traordinary  story,  but  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  how  I  got  it.” 

Under  the  voluntary  code  of  prac¬ 
tice  to  which  Britain’s  newspapers 
subscribe,  intrusion  and  inquiries  into 
private  lives  are  only  acceptable  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  “public  interest.” 

The  People  argued,  with  some  glee, 
that  its  story  was  justified  because 
Mellor’ s  relationship  with  the  actress 
had  left  him  too  tired  to  perform  his 
official  duties. 

“I  feel  seriously  knackered  [tired],” 
he  is  quoted  as  telling  de  Sancha. 
Hagerty  also  pointed  out  that  Mellor 
had  promoted  a  family-man  image  in 
his  re-election  literature. 

Michael  Fabricant,  a  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament,  argued  for  the 


“Clearly  self-regulation  just  Isn’t  working.  We’re 
never  going  to  attract  people  of  any  caliber  Into  public 
life  If  they  think  they’re  going  to  be  exposed.’’ 


Barry  Sheerman,  Home  Affairs 
spokesman  for  the  Labor  Party,  agreed 
that  Mellor’ s  position  on  the  issue  has 
become  difficult. 

“I  think  he  should  push  it  sideway 
to  a  senior  academic  or  a  member  of 
the  bar,”  Sheerman  said,  “or  he  could 
push  it  upward,  perhaps  to  the  home 
secretary  or  prime  minister.” 

The  conduct  of  the  press  is  being 
studied  by  David  Calcutt,  a  senior 
lawyer  who  chaired  the  committee 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Press  Complaints  Commission.  Cal¬ 
cutt  is  expected  to  have  a  report  ready 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Peter  Preston,  editor  of  The  Guard¬ 
ian  and  a  newly  appointed  member  of 
the  Press  Complaints  Commission, 
said  a  possible  line  of  inquiry  for  the 
complaints  commission  might  be  “how 
the  People  got  the  story,  what  they  paid 
for  it.” 

Bill  Hagerty,  editor  of  the  People, 
denied  any  wrongdoing. 

“I  didn’t  pay  this  lady  any  money,” 
he  said.  “I  have  never  met  the  woman. 
It’s  not  a  kiss-and-tell  story.  We  did 
not  bug  any  telephone  and,  as  far  as 
I’m  aware,  nothing  illegal  has  hap¬ 
pened.” 

Asked  by  a  BBC  television  inter¬ 
viewer  if  the  story  had  been  “gathered 
through  normal  journalistic  methods,” 
Hagerty  answered,  “No.  This  is  an  ex¬ 


enactment  of  privacy  legislation. 

“Clearly  self-regulation  just  isn’t 
working,”  he  said.  “We’re  never  go¬ 
ing  to  attract  people  of  any  caliber 
into  public  life  if  they  think  they’re 
going  to  be  exposed.” 

Fabricant  suggested  existing  pri¬ 
vacy  laws  in  Europe  as  possible  mod¬ 
els  for  a  British  statute.  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Denmark  have  privacy 
laws.  Germany  offers  a  statutory  right 
of  reply,  and  the  Danish  law  carries 
a  six-month  jail  term  for  violations 
of  privacy. 

Magnus  Linklater,  editor  of  The 
Scotsman,  argued  against  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  privacy  law,  suggesting  it 
would  protect  “the  guilty  as  well  as 
the  innocent.  Unscrupulous  individ¬ 
uals  will  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of 
a  law  of  privacy  to  protect  whatever 
they  may  be  up  to.” 

In  an  editorial,  the  Guardian 
warned  that  the  government  should 
not  use  the  Mellor  case  as  a  guide  in 
framing  any  privacy  legislation  it 
might  be  considering.  Pointing  to 
Mellor’s  use  of  his  family  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  literature,  the  paper  com¬ 
mented: 

“If  the  public  may  be  influenced 
by  the  symbols  of  domestic  bliss,  but 
not  allowed  to  know  the  reality,  then 
that’s  a  very  gray,  and  forbidding,  le¬ 
gal  line  to  draw.” 
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Kids’  paper  makes  debut 

A  Pennsylvania  company  has  started  Kids  Copy,  a 
monthly  newspaper  for  children  ages  8  to  13. 

The  eight-page  tabloid,  with  color  on  every  page,  claims 
a  circulation  of  250,000  in  schools,  plus  agreements  to 
be  part  of  Newspaper  in  Education  programs  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Miami  Herald,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  and  five  other  papers. 

“We  think  there’s  a  real  need  for  a  good  publication 
for  kids,”  said  Ned  Carroll,  a  teacher  and  Kids  Copy 
founder. 

Published  by  Lynne  Berman,  who  headed  the  Inquirer’ s 
NIE  program  for  years.  Kids  Copy  sells  ads  to  national 
advertisers.  A  recent  issue  included  ads  for  children’s  de¬ 
odorant,  Dungeons  &  Dragons  games,  and  Carroll  said 
Ted  Turner’s  cable  cartoons  has  also  signed  on. 

Kids  Copy  Inc.  has  a  small  staff  based  in  Wyncote,  Pa. 
Much  of  its  work  is  done  by  free-lancers. 

The  paper  is  trying  to  build  circulation  in  newspapers. 
It  offers  page  negatives  for  $200  per  issue  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  print  their  own  or  sells  copies  for  10^  to  1 50  each, 
depending  on  volume,  to  NIE  programs  and  papers  too 
small  to  print  their  own. 

Kids  Copy  expects  circulation  to  reach  I  million  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  Carroll  said. 

The  September  issue  featured  a  front-page  story  on 
“kool”  clothing,  a  crossword  puzzle,  letters  to  the  editor, 
a  look  at  the  presidential  candidates,  and  stories  about 
school  lunches,  steroids  and  circus  clowns. 

IBM,  Sears  form 
data  service  firm 

IBM  and  Sears  are  forming  a  joint  venture  to  provide 
voice  and  data  networking  services. 

The  company,  Advantis,  will  develop  custom  networks 
to  exchange  information,  including  electronic  data  in¬ 
terchange  and  electronic  mail. 

When  it  starts  later  this  year  it  will  have  9,000  cus¬ 
tomers  and  I  million  users.  Based  in  Schaumburg,  III.,  it 
will  have  3,000  employees  from  the  partners’  subsidiaries 
and  is  headed  by  IBM  general  manager  Syd  N.  Heaton. 

Advantis  will  start  out  by  processing  transactions  on 
Sears’  Discover  credit  card  and  orders  for  IBM  equip¬ 
ment.  It  will  also  provide  information  sevices  for  Allstate 
Insurance  and  Coldwell  Banker  Real  Estate. 

Firm  growing 

Business  Wire,  the  press  release  wire  service,  is  dou¬ 
bling  the  size  of  its  San  Francisco  offices. 

SRDS  launches 
new  software  system 

SRDS,  publisher  of  reference  directories  for  media 
rates  and  data  information,  has  launched  a  new  media 
planning  software  system  for  the  advertising  industry  that 
uses  data  stored  on  a  CD-ROM. 

Dubbed  MediaScope,  the  software  application  allows 
media  buyers  to  sort  and  select  publications  and  perform 
calculations  and  rankings  on  large  amounts  of  quantita¬ 
tive  data,  such  as  circulation,  rates  and  costs  per  thou¬ 
sand.  If  a  change  is  made  to  one  number,  the  planner  does 
not  have  to  recalculate  or  re-enter  data.  All  of  the  other 
figures  change  automatically  with  each  new  scenario.  The 
software  creates  a  media  budget,  schedule,  and  flow  chart 
by  gathering  quantitative  information. 


Stock 

8/25/92 

8/18/92  8/27/91 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.125 

12.00 

10.25 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.75 

11.50 

11.25 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

14.50 

14.625 

17.875 

Reuters  (c) 

60.25 

58.75 

43.875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.75 

16.625 

16.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

13.50 

14.00 

14.75 

Toronto  Sun  ^blishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.125 

16.50 

16.25 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.125 

23.00 

24.00 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.20 

3.41 

3.755 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

32.50 

33.125 

14.625 

The  database  is  updated  monthly  providing  the  user 
with  the  most  current  data  on  a  CD-ROM.  The  planner  is 
given  a  CD-ROM  player  that  fits  any  IBM  or  IBM-com¬ 
patible  personal  computer. 

Along  with  MediaScope-Media  Planning  System,  SRDS 
is  offering  a  version  of  the  software  that  automatically 
compute  standard  ad  sizes  based  on  publications  selected, 
the  MediaScope-Production  Planning  System. 

Currently  the  system  offers  two  databases  on  CD-ROM, 
SRDS  Consumer  Magazines  Rates  &  Data  and  SRDS 
Business  Publication  Rates  &  Data. 

Within  the  next  12  months,  according  to  James  My¬ 
ers,  executive  vice  president,  marketing  and  sales,  SRDS 
hopes  to  have  a  disc  for  their  newspaper  directory.  The 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  is  working  with  SRDS 
to  develop  standardized  rates  and  sizes  for  newspapers 
that  will  make  it  easier  for  media  planners  to  buy  multi¬ 
ple  newspaper  ads,  Myers  said. 


(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Doilars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  •  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 
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Covering  solid  waste  issues 

Media  shun  crucial  garbage,  sludge  issues  for  less 
critical  global  warming,  water  pollution  coverage 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Most  journalists  cringe  at  having 
the  words  waste  and  garbage  asso¬ 
ciated  with  their  work,  but  as  envi¬ 
ronmental  issues  gain  importance 
both  politically  and  practically,  more 
coverage  has  focused  on  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

A  recent  survey,  however,  has 
found  that  the  concerns  of  solid  waste 
management  specialists  may  not  jibe 
with  topics  the  media  are  covering 
and,  in  turn,  what  the  public  believes 
is  important. 

For  example,  the  survey  says  that 
while  specialists  rate  solid  waste  as 
America’s  number  one  environmen¬ 
tal  problem,  “it  ranks  behind  air  and 
water  pollution,  hazardous  waste  and 
global  warming  in  amount  of  media 
coverage,  and  the  public’ s  ratings  mir¬ 
ror  the  media’s  environmental  news 
agenda.” 

The  survey,  prepared  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
(ASME),  compared  the  opinions  of 
the  ASME  members  in  general  and 
those  who  specialize  in  solid  waste 
with  a  1991  Roper  poll  asking  simi¬ 
lar  questions  of  people  around  the 
country. 

Media  content  was  analyzed  by 
looking  at  all  news  and  opinion  pieces 
about  solid  waste  issues  in  1991  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post',  Time,  Newsweek 
and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  and 
on  ABC,  CBS,  NBC  and  CNN  evening 
newscasts. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  troubling 
findings  was  that  the  engineers  gave 
the  media  extremely  low  ratings  for 
their  coverage  of  solid  waste  issues. 

“Only  6%  of  specialists  and  8%  of 
non-specialists  thought  the  media 
were  doing  a  good  job  reporting  on 
solid  waste  issues,”  according  to  the 
survey,  which  was  prepared  for 
ASME  by  S.  Robert  Lichter  and 
Daniel  Amundson  of  the  Center  for 
Media  and  Public  Affairs  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

The  majority  of  specialists  (53%) 
said  media  performance  was  poor, 
with  41%  calling  it  fair.  Among  non¬ 
specialist  engineers,  55%  rated  cov¬ 
erage  fair  and  37  %  considered  it  poor. 

Of  the  total  114  news  stories  and 
opinion  pieces  in  the  media  selected 
for  the  study,  the  New  York  Times 
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emerged  as  the  leader  with  68  articles 
(55  news,  13  opinion).  The  report 
noted,  however,  that  the  coverage  was 
fueled  by  local  New  Y ork-area  issues 
such  as  a  proposed  incinerator  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  problems  with 
the  city’s  recycling  program,  and  a 
strike  by  Manhattan  building  mainte¬ 
nance  workers. 


The  Washington  Post  was  second 
with  28  articles  (26  news,  two  opin¬ 
ion)  during  that  same  time  period,  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  closing  of  the  city’s 
main  landfill  and  proposals  to  repair 
and  utilize  the  city’s  incinerator. 

Looking  at  the  number  of  stories  in 
each  newspaper  on  solid  waste  and 
(See  WASTE  on  page  35) 
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Robyn  Henderson 
The  Record-Courier 
Johnson  City,  Texas 

By  Mark  Martin 

Nearly  two  decades  have  passed 
since  the  36th  president  of  the  United 
States  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  family  plot 
under  towering  oaks  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pedernales  River.  Flowing  east¬ 
ward  through  the  Texas  hill  country, 
the  river  is  usually  placid,  but  often 
rises  to  raging  flood  stage  as  it  passes 
through  the  ranch  where  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  was  born  in  1 906,  and 
tumbles  on  through  Johnson  City, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood. 

The  town,  population  932,  got  its 
name  from  LBJ’s  grandfather,  and  it 
looks  about  the  same  as  it  did  in  1 9 1 3 
when  Lyndon’ s  father  moved  his  fam¬ 
ily  from  the  ranch  into  a  comfortable 
home  just  a  few  blocks  off  the  Blanco 
County  Courthouse  square. 

So  does  the  weekly  Record-Courier, 
which  was  once  owned  by  the  future 
president’s  father,  a  tough-minded 
wheeler-dealer  and  a  six-term  state  leg¬ 
islator.  LBJ’s  mother  was  a  longtime 
correspondent  for  the  weekly  and  for 
larger  Texas  papers. 

When  Lyndon,  then  21,  left  John¬ 
son  City  to  enter  college,  that  boy¬ 
hood  media  background  bore  fruit.  He 
promptly  wrangled  a  plummy  job  as 
editor  of  the  college  paper,  which  paid 
not  only  real  money  but  gave  him  a 
powerful  connection  with  campus  of¬ 
ficials  and  an  opportunity  for  wily 
self-promotion. 

This  opening  episode  in  a  lifelong 
career  of  media  manipulation  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  Robert  Caro’s  three-volume 
LBJ  biography,  one  of  a  spate  of  re¬ 
cent  books  that  has  kicked  up  quite  a 
storm  in  Johnson  City,  where  Lyn¬ 
don’s  early  acquaintances  do  not  take 
kindly  to  anyone  who  besmirches  the 
reputation  of  its  favorite  son. 

Robyn  Henderson  is  the  current  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Record-Courier  and  puts  it 
this  w’ay :  “We’re  like  part  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  in  a  way,  in  that  we  can  bad-mouth 
him  all  we  want,  but  nobody  else  bet¬ 
ter  do  it.  We  are  pretty  protective  and 
pretty  proud.  I  say  ‘we’  because  I’ve 
become  one  of  the  Johnson  City  peo¬ 
ple.  Like  any  small  town,  there’s  a 
core  of  old-timers  and  it’s  tough  for 
newcomers  to  get  into  that  circle.’’ 

Henderson,  35,  took  over  the 
weekly  last  year  from  her  mother,  who 
had  purchased  it  in  1984  from  aTexas 


(Martin  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


media  group  that  found  it  the  weak¬ 
est  link  in  its  chain  of  papers.  Al¬ 
though  she  had  a  brief  stint  with  a 
small  paper  at  San  Antonio,  Hender¬ 
son  has  been  trained  in  marketing  and 
small  business  management.  She  also 
serves  on  the  Johnson  City  Council 
but  has  not  prompted  any  flak  over  her 
holding  those  two  positions. 

She  is  not  exactly  sure  how  long  the 
Record-Courier  has  been  in  existence 
but  thinks  it  was  started  about  109 
years  ago.  Documents  at  the  town’s 
library,  which  flanks  the  newspaper 
office,  indicate  that  the  first  paper  in 
town  lasted  only  three  years,  until 
1888,  and  its  successor  lasted  only 
three  years,  too.  By  contrast,  the 
Blanco  County  News  has  been  issued 
without  interruption  since  1883  at 
Blanco,  14  miles  south  of  Johnson 
City  and  with  a  population  of  about 
1,400.  It  averages  14  pages  an  issue 
and  claims  a  circulation  of  2, 1 00  com¬ 
pared  with  1,500  for  the  10-page 
Record-Courier,  which  Henderson 
says  is  holding  steady. 

Just  as  LBJ’s  reputation  has  taken 
some  hard  knocks  lately,  there  are 
those  in  Johnson  City  who  think  the 
local  paper  has  some  serious  short¬ 
comings. 

Margaret  Dannecker,  who  manages 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tries  to  be 
diplomatic.  “It’s  not  a  good-quality 
paper,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  but  we 
have  to  work  with  it  ’cause  it’s  all  we 
have.” 

That  opinion  is  seconded  by  Norma 
Honeycutt.  “More  people  here  read 
the  Blanco  paper  than  the  local  one. 
In  fact,  some  folks  say  ours  is  only 
good  for  covering  the  bottom  of  a  bird 
cage.” 

Dannecker,  who  moved  to  Johnson 
City  about  six  years  ago,  has  just  taken 
over  from  Honeycutt  as  president  of 
the  Community  Garden  Club,  the  most 
active  of  many  civic  organizations. 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  club,  is  still  active,  and 
remains  totally  immune  to  the  trash¬ 
ing  that  LBJ  has  caught  from  biogra¬ 
phers. 

One  of  their  complaints  about  the 
Record-Courier  is  that  when  readers 
want  to  get  some  news  in  the  paper, 
they  have  to  write  it  themselves  and 
take  their  own  photographs. 

Henderson  shrugs  off  the  criticism. 
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Robyn  Henderson,  above,  runs 
the  Record-Courier,  below,  in 
LBJ’s  hometown,  where  the  late 
president  remains  its  biggest  at¬ 
traction. 


admitting  that  she  has  no  paid  re¬ 
porters  except  a  part-time  sports 
scribe. 

“I  don’t  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
it”  is  her  simple  explanation. 

There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  retail 
advertisers  left  in  Johnson  City,  which 
she  says  has  become  mostly  a  service 
community.  Henderson  handles  all 
the  advertising  accounts,  many  of 
which  are  located  in  surrounding 
communities.  She  concedes  that  some 
advertisers  buy  space  more  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  support  for  the  commu 
nity  newspaper  than  in  expectation  of 
sales. 

When  it  comes  to  her  paper’s  fu¬ 
ture,  Henderson  shrugs.  Johnson  City 
is  still  a  great  place  to  live,  she  says, 
especially  for  raising  kids.  Her  father 
is  a  produce  farmer,  while  her  hus- 
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band  is  employed  in  the  oil  patch.  Both 
of  those  sectors  are  going  strong  and 
unemployment  in  Johnson  City  is  less 
than  5%.  A  considerable  flood  of  re¬ 
tirees  has  moved  into  the  area  to  give 
the  economy  a  boost. 

From  her  twin  posts  as  editor  and 
councilwoman,  Henderson  enjoys  a 
good  insight  into  issues  of  concern  to 
the  community.  Education  tops  the 
list.  The  community  recently  ap¬ 
proved  a  $2  million  bond  issue  to  ren¬ 
ovate  the  local  school,  named  after 
LBJ,  naturally.  A  recent  biography 
notes  that  Lyndon  always  got  A’s,  ex¬ 
cept  for  C-plus  in  “deportment.” 

As  to  how  the  community  has  re¬ 
acted  to  recent  revelations  of  Lyn¬ 
don’s  political  and  personal  pecca¬ 
dillos,  she  has  witnessed  some  stormy 
arguments  in  local  cafes  over  the 
seamy  stories.  No  amount  of  muck¬ 
raking  will  diminish  the  high  regard 
of  townsfolk  who  still  remember  that 
they  did  not  even  have  electricity  here 
until  the  young  congressman  secured 
a  federally  funded  cooperative.  Spir¬ 
ited  opinions  on  the  subject  frequently 
appear  as  letters  to  the  editor. 

Aside  from  hackles  raised  by  sug¬ 
gestions  that  LBJ  was  something  less 
than  a  Sir  Galahad,  Henderson  regards 
Johnson  City  as  a  laid-back  commu¬ 
nity,  a  place  where  so  much  empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  on  volunteer  activity  that 
it  gets  annoying. 

“  Y ou  get  volunteered  to  death,”  she 
says.  “They  don’t  want  to  pay  you  to 
do  a  job,  they  want  you  to  volunteer; 
it’s  expected.” 

The  idea  of  volunteerism  in  the 
hometown  of  the  Great  Society  ar¬ 
chitect  may  strike  some  as  an  ironic 
footnote  to  LBJ’s  devotion  to  getting 
Uncle  Sam  to  take  care  of  things. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  enormous  hos¬ 
pital  that  was  built  here  when  LBJ  oc¬ 
cupied  the  White  House.  It  had  to  close 
down  when  it  was  found  there  just 
were  not  enough  patients  in  the  area. 
For  years  it  was  boarded  up  but  it  will 
be  converted  into  a  visitor  center,  with 
exhibits  and  auditorium,  for  the  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson  National  Historical 
Park  that  includes  his  beloved  ranch 
and  his  boyhood  home. 

Attendance  at  these  two  attractions 
was  194,220  last  year,  down  from  a 
peak  of 250,000  in  1983.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  57  full-time  em¬ 
ployees  plus  seasonal  help,  so,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  LBJ  is  still  the 
biggest  industry  in  town. 

The  problem  for  Johnson  City,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Henderson,  is  that  most  of 
those  visitors  spend  all  their  time  at 
the  sprawling  ranch  and  just  zip 
through  town  without  leaving  many 
tourist  dollars  there.  The  new  visitor 
center,  she  hopes,  will  improve  that. 

The  Visitors  Guide,  published 


jointly  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Record-Courier,  touts  the 
many  attractions  of  the  area  besides 
the  Johnson-connected  places,  but  it 
is  clearly  LBJ’s  aura  that  dominates 
the  town  as  much  now  as  it  did  in  his 
lifetime.  The  old  stone  jail,  built  in 
1 894  across  the  courthouse  square,  is 
still  in  use  but  not  much  to  look  at. 

In  fact,  aside  from  the  Johnson 
home  on  Ninth  Street,  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  in  Johnson  City  to  delight 
the  eye  except  at  Christmas,  when  the 
aging  courthouse  is  bedecked  with 
100,000  lights,  and  another  200,000 
adorn  other  buildings  in  town.  An  es¬ 
timated  50,000  persons  flock  in  to 
gawk  at  the  display,  which  one  irrev¬ 
erent  newcomer  describes  as  more 
suggestive  of  a  different  president’s 
vision  of  “a  thousand  points  of  tight.” 

The  focal  point  for  most  visitors  is 
the  white,  wood-frame  Johnson  home, 
from  whose  porch  young  Lyndon  an¬ 


nounced  his  first  bid  for  office,  an  au¬ 
dacious  leap  from  obscurity  into  a  1 0- 
man  race  for  a  recently  vacated  con¬ 
gressional  seat.  Lyndon’s  daddy 
hustled  down  to  the  newspaper  office 
and  euchred  Reverdy  Gliddon,  the 
man  who  had  bought  the  one-time 
Johnson-owned  paper,  into  endorsing 
Lyndon:  “No  one  ever  heard  of  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson  doing  anything  that  was 
not  honorable  and  straightforward.” 

That  was  the  first  media  endorse¬ 
ment  LBJ  ever  got.  They  swelled  to  a 
crescendo  when  LBJ  came  back  to  the 
same  porch  to  announce  his  presi¬ 
dential  campaign.  Newsmen  report¬ 
ing  LBJ’s  career  through  Congress, 
the  Senate,  the  vice  presidency  and 
the  Oval  Office  have  not  always  been 
so  kind  as  Gliddon. 

Ronnie  Dugger,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Texas  Observer,  was 
among  the  first  to  dish  up  a  warts-and- 
all  portrait  with  his  1982  study.  The 
Politician:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson;  The  Driver  for  Power 
From  the  Frontier  to  Master  of  the 
Senate. 

In  last  year’s  The  Triumph  and 
Tragedy  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  former 
aide  Joseph  Califano  Jr.  added  his 
firsthand  account  to  the  litany  on 
LBJ’s  less-than-saintly  personality 
—  deviousness,  bullying,  lying,  and 


all-around  tyrannical  misbehavior. 

How  does  that  play  in  Johnson 
City?  Not  nearly  as  well  as  recent 
news  in  the  Record-Courier  that  the 
LBJ  Park  had  just  received  $550,000 
for  new  minibuses,  thanks  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Lamar  Smith,  who  now 
plows  LBJ’s  old  government  funding 
patch. 

Back  at  the  ranch,  it  is  not  easy  to 
picture  LBJ  as  anything  but  a  folksy, 
well-meaning  Big  Daddy  sort  of  guy. 
As  tour  buses  glide  past  the  histori¬ 
cal  markers  —  his  burial  place,  the 
replica  dogtrot  cabin  with  privy  be¬ 
hind  where  he  was  born,  the  little 
schoolhouse  he  attended  at  age  four 
and  the  big  ranch  house  that  some¬ 
times  served  as  the  nation’s  White 
House  —  and  is  still  home  to  Lady 
Bird  —  that  familiar  voice  comes 
through  concealed  speakers:  “There 
is  no  other  place  that  can  do  for  me 
what  this  land,  and  what  this  water. 


and  what  these  people,  and  what  these 
hills,  and  what  these  surroundings 
can  do.” 

That  is  the  same  voice  that  for  so 
many  years  dominated  the  national 
political  scene  and  fascinated  even 
the  international  media. 

In  Johnson  City,  the  same  news¬ 
paper  that  played  an  important  part  in 
LBJ’s  career  is  still,  as  editor  Hen¬ 
derson  puts  it,  “hanging  in  there”  in 
the  face  of  dwindling  revenues,  de¬ 
termined  competition  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  weekly,  and  some  sharp  criti¬ 
cism  about  her  paper’s  contents  and 
appearance. 

Henderson  never  met  LBJ,  but  his 
photograph  hangs  on  the  wall  in  the 
office  where  she  struggles  to  keep  his 
hometown  paper  alive.  There  are  pic¬ 
tures  of  him  everywhere  in  Johnson 
City,  including  some  wretched  ama¬ 
teur  portraits  in  the  corridors  of  the 
courthouse  where,  as  part  of  the 
town’s  bicentennial  in  1976,  three 
years  after  Lyndon’s  death,  a  time 
capsule  of  historical  materials  was 
placed.  It  is  to  be  opened  on  July  4, 
2076. 

The  intervening  84  years  leave 
plenty  of  time  to  determine  LBJ’s  fi¬ 
nal  reputation  and  whether  the 
Courier-Record  —  or  even  Johnson 
City  —  will  survive. 


In  Johnson  City,  the  same  newspaper  that  played 
an  important  part  in  LBJ’s  career  is  still,  as  editor 
Henderson  puts  it,  “hanging  in  there”  in  the  face  of 
dwindling  revenues,  determined  competition  from  a 
neighboring  weekly,  and  some  sharp  criticism  about 
her  paper’s  contents  and  appearance. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Joan  Tyner 


Edwin  Franze 


Bob  Penick 


Jerry  Zakes 


Linda  Cotton 


The  Baltimore  Sun  Co.  has  named  five  associate  publishers,  one  for  each  of  four  suburban  counties  covered  by 
the  newspaper  and  one  for  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

They^are:  LINDA  COTTON,  Baltimore  County;  EDWIN  FRANZE,  Baltimore;  BOB  PENICK,  Anne  Arundel  County; 
JOAN  TYNER,  Howard  County;  and  JERRY  ZAKES,  Carroll  and  Harford  counties. 

The  associate  publishers  have  overall  responsibility  for  advertising,  news,  and  circulation  in  their  regions. 

The  appointments  follow  an  announcement  by  Sun  publisher  Michael  J.  Davies  that  the  newspaper  would  publish 
customized  editions  in  Anne  Arundel,  Howard  and  Carroll  counties  as  of  Sept.  28,  and  in  the  city  and  Baltimore  and 
Harford  County  early  next  year. 

Cotton  has  been  assistant  bureau  chief  for  news,  Baltimore,  and  an  editorial  writer  for  Sun  newspapers  and  an  ed¬ 
itor  and  reporter  in  Iowa. 

Franze  has  served  as  a  district,  zone,  and  home  delivery  manager  in  the  company’s  circulation  department. 

Penick  previously  was  a  suburban  circulation  and  home  delivery  manager  for  the  Sun  and  earlier  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Washington  Times. 

Tyner  has  been  a  financial  writer  and  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  at  the  company  and  has  written  for  the 
Columbia  Business  Review. 

Zakes  previously  was  manager  of  fleet  and  distribution  operations  at  the  Sun. 


Dean  Wakefield  and  Judy  Du¬ 
gan,  assistant  op-ed  editors  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  have  been  appointed 
deputy  editors  of  Voices,  the  paper’s 
Monday  commentary  section. 

Wakefield  has  worked  as  a  copy, 
layout  and  articles  editor  for  the  Times 
and  a  copy,  wire  and  assistant  editor 
for  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Dugan  was  a  news  editor  with  the 
Los  AngelesTimes-Washington  Post 
News  Service  and  a  features,  enter¬ 
prise  and  national  radio  editor  at 
United  Press  International. 

K.  Connie  Kang,  formerly  an  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  becomes  a  metro  reporter 
for  the  Times. 

Kang  earlier  was  a  local  news  and 
investigative  reporter,  legal  affairs 
writer,  assistant  metropolitan  editor 
and  bureau  chief  in  Seoul,  Korea,  for 
the  Times.  She  also  worked  at  UPI, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Balti¬ 
more  News  American  and  Korea 
Times  of  Seoul. 

Mary  Lou  Laso  Elders,  for¬ 
merly  a  copy  editor  with  the  Orange 
County  Register,  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
joins  the  Times’  Orange  County  edi¬ 
tion  as  a  features  copy  editor.  She  cre¬ 
ated  the  weekly  column  “Kids’ 
Books,’’  which  is  distributed  by 
Knight-Ridder  News  Service,  and  has 
worked  as  a  copy  editor  at  the  Austin 


(Texas)  American-Statesman. 

Patricia  Marroquin,  formerly  a 
copy  editor  on  the  Times’  Orange 
County  edition,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  slot  editor  on  the  edition’s 
news  copy  desk.  Previously,  Marro¬ 
quin  was  a  makeup,  backup  news  and 
backup  slot  editor  at  the  Times, 
worked  on  the  national  and  foreign 
desk  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News  and  was  managing  editor  of  a 
computer  news  magazine. 

Juan  M.  Thomassie,  formerly  a 
staff  artist  for  the  Times,  becomes  art 
director  for  the  Orange  County  edition. 
He  has  been  with  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  the  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
State-Times  and  USA  Today. 

*  *  * 

Kay  Read,  who  has  been  a  reporter 
and  editor  for  the  New  York  Post, 
Kansas  City  Star  and  newspapers  in 
Texas,  now  is  editor  of  the  Albany 
(Ga.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Keith  Jensen,  general  manager  of 
the  South  Dakota  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  elected  president  of 
Newspaper  Association  Managers  at 
the  association’ s  recent  meeting  in  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.M.  He  succeeds  Ray 
Carlsen,  executive  director  of  the 
Inland  Press  Association. 

Morley  Piper,  executive  director 
of  the  New  England  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  was  elected  vice  president, 
and  Linda  I.  Falkman,  executive  di¬ 


rector  of  the  Minnesota  Newspaper 
Association,  is  NAM’s  secretary. 

*  *  * 

Jacqueline  Thomas,  formerly  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  has  joined  the  Detroit  News  as 
news  editor. 

Earlier,  Thomas  was  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  defunct  Louisville  Times 
and  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Timothy  D.  Ruhl,  formerly  a 
classified  advertising  sales  represen¬ 
tative  with  the  Patriot-News  in  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  was  promoted  to  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager. 

Ruhl  previously  was  director  of  ad 
sales  for  the  Daily  News  and  the  Palm 
Advertiser  in  Lebanon,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Martin  J.  Cone,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Catholic  Review  in 
Baltimore,  has  been  named  business 
manager  of  the  Florida  Catholic  in 
Orlando. 

Cone  has  been  general  manager  at 
the  Herald  News,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
and  the  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Record. 

*  *  * 

Nancy  Comiskey,  formerly  fea¬ 
tures  editor  at  the  Indianapolis  News, 
becomes  managing  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  retiring  Wendell  Trogdon. 

Comiskey  has  served  as  editor  of 
Indianapolis  magazine. 
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Evelyn  McCormack 


Janet  McMillan 


A.  Mark  Smith 


Paul  Neely 


Janet  McMillan,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor/administration  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  Gannett  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  moves  to  se¬ 
nior  managing  editor. 

McMillan  previously  served  as  act¬ 
ing  general  manager  of  GSN’s  paper 
Fairpress  in  Westport,  Conn.,  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
assistant  suburban  editor,  assistant 
city  editor  and  City  Hall  reporter  with 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  a  reporter 
for  the  former  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  a  reporter  and  photographer  at  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal. 

Evelyn  McCormack,  senior 
managing  editor  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor/features  with  the  com¬ 
pany  and  earlier  head  of  three  news 
bureaus  for  the  Reporter  Dispatch, 
White  Plains,  succeeds  McMillan  as 
managing  editor/administration  and 
planning. 

*  *  * 

David  McCormick,  formerly  na¬ 
tional  editor  and  earlier  a  national  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Washington  bureau  of 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  has  joined  the 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  News  as 
city  editor. 

McCormick  has  been  a  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Associated  Press  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  Kentucky  and  Louisiana. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  McDonald,  who  has 
been  in  circulation  management  with 
News  America  Publishing  Inc.,  New 
York,  the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
the  Hackensack,  N.J. -based  Record, 
has  rejoined  the  Daily  News  as  vice 
president  and  circulation  director, 
succeeding  Don  Nizen,  who  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  R.  Israel,  formerly  a 
broadcast  consultant  based  in  south¬ 
ern  Florida,  has  joined  the  Miami  Jew¬ 
ish  Tribune  as  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  G.  Chavonne,  formerly 
business  manager  and  earlier  con¬ 
troller  of  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Fay¬ 


etteville  Observer-Times  and  Car¬ 
olina  Trader,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  manager. 

*  *  * 

A.  Mark  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald  and 
Athens  Daily  News,  assumes  the  post 
of  director  of  marketing  for  Morris 
Communications  Corp.  of  Augusta. 
His  successor  in  Athens  has  not  been 
named. 

*  *  * 

Sharon  Rosenhause,  formerly 
deputy  managing  editor  for  special 
news  projects  and  political  coverage 
at  the  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
joined  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  as 
managing  editor  for  news. 

Rosenhause  previously  served  as 
Orange  County  edition  city  editor  and 
a  foreign  correspondent  at  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  an  editorial  writer, 
urban  affairs  reporter,  rewrite  person 
and  municipal  reporter  with  the  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.J. -based  Record. 

*  * 

Mary  Dowling,  formerly  an  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  executive  at  Reader’s 
Digest,  now  holds  the  newly  created 
post  of  manager  of  new  business  de¬ 
velopment  at  USA  Weekend,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  newspaper  insert’s  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  special  sections. 

Dowling  has  worked  in  the  media 
departments  of  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
and  Compton  Advertising  Inc. 

4:  !|c  4: 

Sherri  Brown,  formerly  an  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  representative  with  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  has  been 
named  public  events  coordinator  in 
the  marketing  and  research  depart¬ 
ment. 

Jennifer  Harding,  formerly  pro¬ 
motions  manager,  now  is  marketing 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Janet  Mittelstadt  Tippett,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  general  manager  and 
earlier  assistant  to  the  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  News-Sun,  Sun  City, 
Ariz.,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Sunbury  (Pa.)  Daily 
Item. 


Previously,  Tippett  was  news  edi¬ 
tor,  managing  editor  and  editor  of 
People ’s  Press  in  Owatonna,  Minn., 
and  managing  editor  with  the  Man¬ 
kato  (Minn.)  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Neely,  formerly  editor  and 
deputy  publisher  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times,  has  been  appointed 
publisher.  He  succeeds  Ruth  S. 
Holmberg,  who  becomes  chairman. 

Neely  has  been  a  reporter,  editorial 
writer  and  assistant  to  the  publisher  at 
the  Press-Enterprise  of  Riverside, 
Calif.,  a  copy  editor  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  news  features  editor  with 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Neely  becomes  the  first  person  out¬ 
side  the  Ochs-Sulzberger  family  to  be 
named  publisher  in  Chattanooga  since 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  bought  the  paper  in 
1878.  Holmberg’s  father,  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  was  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times  from  1935  to  1961. 
♦  ♦  * 

W.S.  Wilson,  managing  editor  of 
news  operations,  has  assumed  the  ad¬ 
ditional  title  of  editor  at  the  Rochester 
(Ind.)  Sentinel.  In  that  post,  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  newspaper’s  View¬ 
point  pages. 

C.  William  Freyberg,  formerly 
editor  and  earlier  managing  editor, 
news  editor  and  sports  editor  with  the 
Sentinel,  becomes  associate  editor 
with  responsibility  for  city  govern¬ 
ment  coverage. 

*  *  * 

Linda  Chapman,  formerly  library 
manager  and  previously  a  file  clerk 
at  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass., 
has  been  promoted  to  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  position  of  manager  of  electronic 
library  information  services. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  R.  Bates,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  marketing 
for  the  international  edition  of  USA 
Today,  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president,  advertising  and  marketing, 
and  Barbara  L.  Krasne,  formerly 
director  of  finance  operations,  now  is 
vice  president,  finance  operations. 
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OBITUARIES 


Ignatius  M.  Billinsky,  74,  re¬ 
tired  editor  in  chief  and  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  daily  Ukrainian  Catholic  of 
Philadelphia,  died  of  cancer  Aug.  4  in 
Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Martha  Blackburn,  47,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  par¬ 
ent  company  Blackburn  Group,  died 
Aug.  15  in  Georgian  Bay,  Ont. 

*  *  * 

Ferdinand  “Ferd”  Butler,  77, 
retired  assistant  production  manager 
of  the  Denver  Post,  died  Aug.  12  in 
Wheat  Ridge,  Colo. 

Previously,  Butler  served  as  an  ed¬ 
itorial  copy  reader,  news  desk-tele¬ 
graph  editor,  acting  news  editor  and 
assistant  managing  editor  at  the  Post. 

*  *  * 

Sharon  R.  Cherven,  56,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  and  columnist  for  the  Daily 
Freeman,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Ul¬ 
ster  County  Townsman,  Woodstock, 
N.  Y.,  died  of  cancer  Aug.  5  in  Kingston. 
*  *  * 

Ella  Wyatt  Davis  Crewson,  56, 
a  former  society  editor  and  columnist 
with  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  died  of  can¬ 
cer  Aug.  4. 

*  *  * 

Carlyle  C.  Douglas,  45,  who 
worked  as  a  copy  editor  and  metro¬ 
politan  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  was  an  editor  with  Ebony, 
Black  Enterprise  and  Institutional  In¬ 
vestor  magazines,  died  of  cancer  Aug. 
10  in  Detroit. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  A.  “Ted”  Fenstermacher 
Jr.,  81,  a  former  editor  and  reporter 
with  the  Berwick  (Pa.)  Enterprise  and 
a  writer  for  Fairchild  Business  Publi¬ 
cations  and  The  Grit,  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  died  of  cancer  Aug.  4. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Gapp,  64,  architecture  critic 
and  previously  assistant  city  editor 
for  urban  affairs  at  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  died  July  30  after  having  suf¬ 
fered  with  cancer  and  emphysema. 

Gapp  had  worked  in  several  edito¬ 
rial  positions  at  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
*  *  * 

James  T.  Haley,  65,  retired  vice 
president  of  production  at  Findlay 
(Ohio)  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Findlay  Courier,  died  Aug.  15. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Trumbull  Harding,  60, 
retired  sportswriter  at  the  Star-Ledger, 
Newark,  N.J.,  died  Aug.  1 1  in  Bald¬ 
win,  Md.,  following  a  long  illness. 


Harding  previously  worked  for  the  Aug.  4  in  South  Freeport,  Maine. 
//era/rf-News  of  Passaic,  N.J.  *  *  * 


Carl  E.  Hayden,  83,  a  retired  cor¬ 
respondent  and  photographer  for  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  died  Aug.  1 1. 

*  *  * 

Charles  J.  Hentschell,  93,  re¬ 
tired  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  who  later  served  on  the 
board  of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  died 
Aug.  15. 

Hentschell  served  in  several  posts 
at  the  newspaper,  including  business 
manager,  senior  vice  president  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
He  previously  was  with  the  old  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune. 

♦  *  * 

Edward  Hunter  Hughes,  71, 
who  reported  from  Africa,  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  and  was  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
served  as  a  foreign  bureau  chief  and 
senior  editor  with  Time  Inc.,  died  July 
25  after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 

*  *  * 

Roland  “Buddy”  Jenkins,  72,  a 
former  editor  for  Foster’s  Daily 
Democrat,  Dover,  N.H.,  died  of  can¬ 
cer  Aug.  17. 

*  *  * 

Sam  H.  Kaufman,  78,  former 
owner  of  the  New  Richmond  (Wis.) 
News  and  founder  of  publications  in 
the  Minneapolis  area,  including  Sky¬ 
way  News,  Freeway  News  and  Active 
Lifestyles  magazine,  died  Aug.  3  of 
complications  from  heart  disease. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  Kedzior,  77,  who  cov¬ 
ered  elections  and  managed  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  news  wire  for  Chicago’s 
City  News  Bureau,  died  Aug.  2. 

*  4:  * 

Lawrence  “Guy”  Lewis,  58,  re¬ 
tired  copy  editor  of  the  Madison,  Wis., 
Capital  Times,  was  found  dead  July 
1 6.  He  reportedly  committed  suicide. 

Earlier,  Lewis  worked  for  Labor’s 
Daily,  Bettendorf,  Iowa,  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal-Star  and  the  Charles 
City  (Iowa)  Press. 

«  4: 

John  N.  Merriman,  84,  who 
owned  and  edited  several  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  in  New  Mexico,  died  Aug.  3. 

*  4: 

Kenneth  H.  Morrison,  60,  who 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press,  the 
Standard-Times  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  the  Record-Journal,  Meriden, 
Conn.,  the  Brunswick,  Maine,  Times- 
Record  and  the  Maine  Times,  died 


Kirk  Scharfenberg,  48,  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  and  earlier  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  metro  editor,  city  editor 
and  deputy  managing  editor  with  the 
Boston  Globe,  died  of  cancer  July  27. 

Scharfenberg  previously  was  a  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  the  Berkshire  Eagle, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

C.  Truett  Smith,  74,  former 
owner  of  the  Wy/ie  (Texas)  died 

of  a  heart  attack  Aug.  5. 

«  «  « 

Roberta  Smith,  65,  retired  chief 
photographer  at  the  Albany,  N.Y., 
Times  Union,  died  of  cancer  Aug.  5. 

3|c  i|c  :|c 

Barnet  “Barney”  Toyen,  49, 
technical  planning  manager  at  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  died  of 
cancer  Aug.  15. 

*  *  * 

Jere  Wales,  72,  retired  copy  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Denver  Post,  died  of  can¬ 
cer  July  27. 

Previously,  Wales  worked  in  many 
editorial  posts  with  the  Galveston 
(Texas)  News,  the  New  Orleans  Item 
and  the  Houston  Post. 

*  *  * 

John  B.  White,  8 1 ,  who  wrote  for 
the  defunct  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald and  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  died 
ofcongestive  heart  failure  Aug.  17  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  Benjamin  “S.B.”  Whit- 
tenburg,  77,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Amarillo  (Texas)  Times, 
publisher  of  the  Amarillo  Globe- 
News  and  president  of  the  Globe- 
News  Publishing  Co.,  died  July  20. 

Whittenburg  also  was  a  director  of 
the  Avalanche-Journal  Publishing 
Co.  in  Lubbock,  Texas,  and  the  Plains 
Radio  Broadcasting  Co.,  Amarillo. 

:|c  iic  :|c 

Frederick  Francis  Williams, 
75,  former  sports  editor  and  city  ed¬ 
itor  with  the  Austin  (Texas)  Ameri- 
can-Statesman  who  earlier  owned  a 
small  weekly  paper  in  South  Carolina 
and  was  a  sportswriter  for  the 
ColumbiaiS.C.)  Record, diediuly  17 
after  suffering  a  stroke. 

*  *  * 

Ted  R.  Wylie,  84,  former  editor 
of  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times  of 
Fayetteville  who  earlier  was  with  the 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times  Record,  the 
Fort  Smith  Southwest  American  and 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock, 
died  July  27. 
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Japanese  media 
agree  to 
news  blackout 

Japan’s  news  media  agreed  recently 
to  extend  a  six-month-old  news  black¬ 
out  on  the  crown  prince’s  marriage 
prospects  for  another  three  months. 

The  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Ed¬ 
itors  Association,  which  includes 
news  agencies,  newspapers,  and  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations,  said  the  ban, 
extended  once  in  May,  will  continue 
through  Nov.  12. 

Crown  Prince  Naruhito,  32  is  still 
searching  for  a  wife,  and  palace  offi¬ 
cials  have  argued  that  extensive  pub- 
lirity  was  scaring  away  potential  can¬ 
didates. 

In  February,  the  association  of  1 74 
mass  media  organizations  bowed  to 
a  request  from  the  Imperial  House¬ 
hold  Agency  to  withhold  news  about 
Naruhito’ s  search. 

Some  Japanese  journalists  criti¬ 
cized  the  ban  as  a  limit  on  the  con¬ 
stitutionally  guaranteed  freedom  of 
the  press,  but  most  media,  accustomed 
to  cooperating  with  palace  and  gov¬ 


ernment  agencies  on  rules  for  press 
access,  have  accepted  the  blackout. 

Reporters  generally  must  belong  to 
exclusive  government-run  press  clubs 
to  receive  government  information, 
and  those  who  violate  the  club  rules 
are  sometimes  forced  to  resign. 

—  AP 

Pope  Foundation 
expands  its  focus 

The  Pope  Foundation  is  initiating 
national  grants  intended  to  encour¬ 
age  lesser  known  but  highly  talented 
journalists  to  develop  to  their  high¬ 
est  potential. 

Three  $  1 5,000  awards  will  be  made 
to  midcareer  print  and  television  jour¬ 
nalists  who  have  written  or  produced 
significant  investigative  pieces 
within  the  last  three  years. 

The  Pope  Foundation,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  was  established  in  1949byGen- 
eroso  Pope,  the  late  publisher  of  II 
Progresso  Italo- Americano.  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  the  foundation  has  concen¬ 
trated  its  grantmaking  on  educational, 
cultural  and  religious  organizations. 


This  year,  the  foundation  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  focus  by  launching  a  new 
program  which  recognizes  outstand¬ 
ing  individual  achievement  in  the  arts 
and  letters. 

Entries  should  be  sent  by  Oct.  15, 
1992,  and  should  include  six  copies 
of  a  letter  from  the  editor  or  producer, 
a  brief  biographical  resume  of  the  re¬ 
porter,  clips,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  grant  will  be  used. 

Agency  to  teach 
marketing  course 

New  York  University  will  offer  a 
course  this  fall  in  direct  marketing, 
taught  by  a  direct  marketing  agency. 

The  course,  being  offered  through 
NYU’s  Management  Institute’s  School 
of  Continuing  Education,  will  be  led 
by  eight  professionals  from  Saatchi  & 
Saatchi  Direct  North  America,  in¬ 
cluding  CEO  Deborah  Newkerk. 

The  course  will  cover  the  functions 
of  each  department  within  an  agency 
and  their  interaction  to  achieve  clients’ 
objectives.  Day-to-day  specifics  and 
case  histories  will  also  be  reviewed. 


^  You  cau  count  on  E&I^  ^ 
I  tile  weekly  newsmagazine, 
p  of  the  newspaper  industi^ 
0  bring  you  timely,  obje^te| 
®  accurate  news  each 
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More  than  just  reporting 

Editors  want  reporters  who  care  about,  connect  with  communities 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Executives  of  the  nation’s  largest 
newspaper  chains  told  journalism  ed¬ 
ucators  they  want  graduates  who  care 
about  the  cities  they  cover  and  can 
connect  with  them. 

Journalism  teaching  should  stress 
that  reporters  must  know  their  read¬ 
ers  and  be  committed  to  helping  them 
improve  their  lives  and  communities, 
said  Phil  Currie  and  Jennie  Buckner, 
vice  presidents/news  for  Gannett  Co. 
and  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  respectively. 

This  is  the  direction  their  newspa¬ 
pers  are  taking,  and  j-schools  should 
be  aware  of  the  dramatic  changes  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  industry  generally  they 
said  in  a  presentation  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  for  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication  in  Montreal. 


Currie  decried  what  he  termed 
“spinach  journalism”  in  which  in¬ 
structors  tell  students,  “We  know  it 
all  and  this  is  what’s  good  for  you.” 

He  indicated  that  both  professors 
and  students  can  get  a  good  idea  of 
where  newspapers  are  going  today  by 
studying  Gannett’ s  News  2000  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  project  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  editors  have  been  aloof  from  their 
communities  and  reporters  often  dis¬ 
dained  the  people  they  wrote  about 
and,  on  the  premise  “that  we  need  to 
get  closer  to  people’s  lives,  that  we 
need  to  listen  more,  that  we  need  to 
deal  with  topics  that  are  relevant  to 
them,  that  we  need  to  let  them  have 
their  say,”  and  provide  a  forum  for 
their  views,  he  explained. 

“We  need  to  offer  solutions  as  well 
as  problems  and  we  must  provide  rel¬ 
evant  community  leadership,”  Currie 
added. 

Putting  graduate  job  seekers  on  no¬ 
tice,  Currie  declared:  “We  expect  our 
reporters  and  editors  to  be  looking  for 
solutions  as  well  as  raising  problems 
....  That  is  something  new  journal¬ 
ists  have  to  address.  That  is  something 


that  training  of  new  journalists  should 
cover.” 

According  to  Currie,  such  an  ap¬ 
proach  is  not  all  “rah-rah  stuff.  It’s 
setting  tough  agendas  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  tackling  problems  that  need 
fixing,  and  figuring  out  what’s  best 
for  all.” 

Buckner  said  the  same  rationale  is 
behind  Knight-Ridder’ s  efforts  to  cre¬ 
ate  binding  ties  with  readers. 

“There  is  power  in  the  listening  pro¬ 
cess  .  . .  and  for  three  years  every  one 
of  our  papers  has  taken  reader  satis¬ 
faction  surveys — and  we’ve  learned  a 
lot,  not  all  of  it  positive,”  she  related. 

A  particular  focus  has  been  on  mi¬ 
norities,  women  and  young  people, 
Buckner  revealed. 

Knight-Ridder  editors  are  asked  to 
come  up  with  goals  for  improvement 
based  on  what  readers  “and  their  good 


journalistic  sense,”  tell  them,  Buck¬ 
ner  continued. 

As  an  example,  she  said,  the  group’s 
Wichita  Eagle  interviewed  500  local 
residents  about  state  problems  and 
then  picked  a  set  of  issues  on  which 
coverage  would  center. 

In  this  year’s  primary  election,  the 
Eagle  sought  out  what  was  on  the 
minds  of  citizens,  leading  to  a  “fas¬ 
cinating  series”  on  people’s  frustra¬ 
tions,  Buckner  recalled. 

“Educating  ourselves  about  our 
communities  and  our  readers  may  be 
expensive,  but  we  know  what  igno¬ 
rance  has  cost  us — declining  circula¬ 
tion,  decreasing  efficiency,  and  deep 
skepticism  about  the  press,”  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  said. 

Noting  that  it  was  a  topic  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  her  journalism  school  train¬ 
ing,  Buckner  asserted  that  under¬ 
standing  and  valuing  the  communi¬ 
ties  covered  “is  basic  to  being  a 
responsible  journalist.” 

She  urged  journalism  professors  to 
instill  such  values  in  their  students, 
making  “reader  sensitivity  and  com¬ 
munity  connectedness”  a  part  of  the 
curriculum. 


This,  she  contended,  is  not  pan¬ 
dering  to  readers  or  letting  them  edit 
the  paper  but  enabling  editors  to  put 
out  a  better  newspaper. 

“Encourage  tomorrow’s  journal¬ 
ists  to  listen  and  learn  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  seek  to  serve,”  Buckner 
urged. 

The  session’s  moderator.  Profes¬ 
sor  Edmund  B.  Lambeth  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  agreed  with  the  need  for  in¬ 
stilling  students  with  community 
understanding  but  said  it  was  unreal¬ 
istic  to  expect  them  to  acquire  the  nec¬ 
essary  “community  savvy”  and  re- 
portorial  expertise  in  j-school. 

“Our  programs  can  never  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  seasoning  and  maturity  of 
newsroom  experience  itself,”  he  said, 
“but  we  can  design  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  experiences  that  foster  the  requi¬ 
site  skills  and  make  possible  their 
wise  use  and  development  in  those 
newsrooms  that  practice  the  new  com¬ 
munity  journalism.” 

In  fact,  he  said,  such  steps  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  at  Missouri,  Northwestern, 
Columbia,  San  Francisco  State,  Ohio 
University  and  other  schools. 

N  J.  schools  can 
continue  using 
Channel  One 

New  Jersey  State  Education  Com¬ 
missioner  John  Ellis  has  ruled  that 
about  300  state  schools  can  continue 
broadcasting  Channel  One,  Whittle 
Communications’  classroom  televi¬ 
sion  program  mixing  news  and  com¬ 
mercials. 

He  rejected  an  administrative  law 
judge’s  contention  that  Channel  One 
violates  state  law  because  it  includes 
commercials.  The  program  consists  of 
10  minutes  of  news  and  two  minutes 
of  commercials  divided  into  four  30- 
second  spots.  The  company  provides 
schools  with  televisions,  VCRs  and  a 
satellite  dish,  and  produces  the  daily 
news  and  current  events  programs. 

The  broadcasts  were  challenged  by 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  state’s  largest  teachers  union, 
which  said  the  broadcasts  commer¬ 
cialize  the  classroom  and  exploit  a 
captive  audience. 

—  AP 


Putting  graduate  job  seekers  on  notice,  Currie 
deciared:  "We  expect  our  reporters  and  editors  to  be 
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lAPA  deplores 
strike  effects 

The  Inter  American  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  has  denounced  the  fact  that  a 
strike  by  drivers  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  Co.  has  left  readers  without  their 
daily  newspapers  for  more  than  12 
weeks. 

The  Press  Co.,  which  owns  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  business  agency  for  the  in¬ 
dependently  owned  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  shut  down  production  of  the 
papers  May  17  after  a  walkout  by  605 
Teamsters  drivers. 

“The  citizens  of  a  community,  and 
the  operations  of  a  democratic  soci¬ 
ety,  require  the  daily  availability  of 
newspapers,”  read  a  statement  Aug. 

7  by  Eduardo  Ulibarri,  chairman  of 
lAPA’s  free  press  committee  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  La  Nacion  in  Costa  Rica,  and 
James  McClatchy,  lAPA  president 
and  publisher  of  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers,  based  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 

“Without  newspapers,  the  public 
has  a  severe  handicap  in  being  part  of 
the  democratic  process,”  the  state¬ 
ment  said. 

While  taking  no  position  on  the  la¬ 
bor  dispute,  I APA  deplored  “the  dam¬ 
age  done  to  the  public  welfare”  by  the 
absence  of  newspapers  and  called  the 
situation  in  Pittsburgh  a  “threat  to  the 
principle  of  free  speech.” 

It  urged  the  city’s  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  leaders  to  work  aggressively  to 
end  the  standoff. 

No  settlement  had  been  reached  as 
the  strike  entered  its  fourteenth  week. 

Internships 

Ohio  University’s  E.W.  Scripps 
School  of  Journalism  recently  awarded 
international  internships  to  nine  stu¬ 
dents. 

Two  graduate  and  seven  under¬ 
graduate  students  will  work  for  10 
weeks  in  jobs  arranged  by  the  Center 
for  International  Journalism’s  John 
Wilhelm  Foreign  Correspondence  In¬ 
ternship  Program. 

Three  interns  will  share  the  Ryan 
Scholarship.  Natalie  Prusak  will  in¬ 
tern  at  Canadian  TV,  Toronto.  Sonia 
Debreczeni  goes  to  Cable  News  Net¬ 
work,  Berlin,  and  Donn  Cost  interns 
with  CNN  in  London. 

Hebah  Abdalla  received  the  Flei¬ 
scher  Scholarship  which  will  help 
fund  her  internship  at  CNN  in  Cairo. 

Amy  Slugg  received  the  John  Wil¬ 
helm  Scholarship,  and  will  intern 
with  International  Management 


magazine  in  London. 

The  Hodes  Scholarship  was  given 
to  April  Hunt  for  her  internship  at  the 
San  Juan  Star  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Melissa  Kossler,  Belinda  Hopkin- 
son,  and  Mike  Woolson  each  received 
a  portion  of  the  Considine  Scholar¬ 
ship.  Hopkinson  will  intern  at  the 
Paris  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Woolson  goes  to  the  China  Post  and 
Kossler  interns  at  the  Free  China 
Journal,  both  in  Taipei,  Taiwan. 

Downhold  Club 
to  meet  on 
West  Coast 

The  Downhold  Club,  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley  Chapter  (West)  of  United  Press 
International,  is  holding  its  second  an¬ 
nual  UPI  Memorial  Picnic  on  Friday, 
Sept.  18. 

The  picnic  will  be  at  Bartholomew 
Memorial  Park  in  Sonoma,  Calif.,  and 
festivities  will  begin  at  1 1  a.m. 

George  Pipal,  1300  Warm  Springs 
Road,  Glen  Ellen,  Calif.,  should  be 
contacted  for  additional  information. 

This  is  the  first  summer  the  park 
will  be  open  to  the  public.  Located  60 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco  in  the 
Sonoma  wine  country,  the  property 
was  Frank  Bartholomew’s  retreat 
from  running  the  wire  service  and  cov¬ 
ering  wars.  He  and  his  wife  Toni 
wanted  the  property  to  be  used  as  a 
park  for  the  public  to  enjoy. 

They  purchased  the  property,  which 
includes  a  villa  built  in  1861  by  Count 
Agoston  Haraszthy ,  in  1 943  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  auction.  The  villa  houses  a  grow¬ 
ing  collection  of  historical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  early  days  of  wine  making 
and  a  room  dedicated  to  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  history  with  UPI. 

Publishers  Express 
arrives  in  L.A. 

Publishers  Express,  a  private  deliv¬ 
ery  company  based  in  New  York,  has 
completed  an  agreement  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  the  company’s 
first  licensee  in  Southern  California. 

In  a  statement.  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lisher  David  J.  Auger  said,  “Our  as¬ 
sociation  with  Publishers  Express  is 
a  natural  evolution  in  our  refinement 
of  alternate  delivery  services.” 

Publishers  Express,  has  developed 
a  system  for  delivering  magazines, 
catalogs  and  advertising  material  to 
households. 


Funds  collected 
to  refurbish 
Newsboy  Statue 

The  Newsboy  Statue,  standing  on 
the  corner  of  Maple  Avenue  and  Sil¬ 
ver  Street  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
will  be  100  years  old  in  1995.  A  fund¬ 
raising  effort  is  being  conducted  to 
refurbish  the  statue  before  its  an¬ 
niversary. 

The  bronze  statue  of  a  newsboy 
hawking  his  papers  sits  atop  a  stone 
fountain.  It  was  erected  in  1895  by 
Colonel  William  Lee  Brown,  a  promi¬ 
nent  New  York  state  senator.  After 
fighting  in  the  Civil  War,  he  made  a 
mule-team  trip  across  the  Western 
Plains,  settling  in  Montana.  There  he 
took  to  mining  and  also  became  a 
clerk  of  the  territorial  legislature. 
Later  he  went  to  Ohio,  founded  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator,  and  served 
in  the  state  senate. 

In  1877,  he  bought  an  interest  in 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and  became 
its  editor.  He  made  it  America’s  first 
tabloid,  attributing  his  success  in  en¬ 
larging  the  circulation  to  the  devotion 
of  his  newsboys. 

Having  acquired  land  in  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  he  gave  and  dedicated  the 
statue  on  Oct.  10, 1895.  In  1970,  funds 
were  raised  to  restore  the  lower  part 
of  the  fountain.  W.  Frank  Gennarelli, 
circulation  director  of  the  Eagle-Tri¬ 
bune  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Circulation  Executives,  is  in  charge 
of  the  fund  drive.  The  goal  is  $  10,000, 
the  estimated  cost  for  repairs  and 
restoration  work. 


The  Newsboy  Statue 
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NEWS/TECH 

New  for  reporters:  satellite  communications  system  in  a  suitcase 


Washington-based  U.S.  Newswire 
is  offering  traveling  journalists  a  new 
portable  communications  link  to  In¬ 
marsat  satellites,  which  cover  95%  of 
the  globe. 

The  system  combines  a  compact 
microwave  satellite  modem,  special 
software,  and  a  reporter’s  laptop  com¬ 
puter  to  create  a  wireless  transceiver. 

According  to  U.S.  Newswire,  the 
Voyager  System  requires  no  tele¬ 
phone  or  power  supply  connection 
and  offers  two-way  communications 
of  text  and  fax. 

Standard-C  satellite  terminals 
weigh  8-13  lbs.  (all  under  20  lbs. 
packed  with  accessories),  set  up 
quickly  with  IBM-compatible  laptop 
computers,  run  on  rechargeable  bat¬ 
teries,  AC  service  lines  or  a  car’s  bat¬ 
tery  (they  can  transmit  through  win¬ 
dow  or  windshield),  and  sell  for 
$9,000  to  $  1 3,000  (or  can  be  leased). 


U.S.  Newswire  helps  select  termi¬ 
nals  appropriate  for  specific  needs  and 
budgets,  trains  users,  and  trou¬ 
bleshoots  terminal  set-up,  supplies 
“Journalist-friendly”  software  and 
user  manual,  creates  and  manages  a 
data  network  for  easy  messaging,  in¬ 
cluding  mailboxes,  packet  switching 
connections,  and  works  out  approvals 
and  licensing  arrangements  with  Earth 
stations  and  public  telecommunica¬ 
tions  carriers  worldwide.  Customers 
receive  a  consolidated  bill  of  all  car¬ 
rier,  Earth  station  and  service  fees. 

The  media  services  company  said 
that  while  Federal  Communications 
Commission  regulations  “have  made 
it  difficult  to  use  the  satellite  termi¬ 
nals  in  this  country,”  the  company 
does  make  the  technology  available 
in  the  United  States  for  use  overseas. 

Among  manufacturers  represented 
by  U.S.  Newswire  is  Denmark’sThrane 


&  Thrane,  which  supplies  a  unit  in  test¬ 
ing  at  the  Copenhagen  daily  Politiken. 

At  an  INCA-FIEJ  Research  Asso¬ 
ciation  symposium  earlier  this  year 
in  Zurich  (and  reprinted  in  IFRA’s 
monthly  newspaper  techniques), 
Dagbladet  Politiken  vice  president 
Niels  Meyer  described  a  reporter’s 
use  of  the  technology. 

Traveling  with  the  equipment  as 
carry-on  luggage,  the  reporter  re¬ 
serves  a  south-facing  hotel  room  so 
that  the  antenna  faces  the  satellite. 

Calling  it  “an  easy,  cheap  and  fast 
way”  to  get  text  into  the  newsroom, 
the  executive  noted  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  receiver  to  locate  the  reporter 
to  within  100  meters. 

“The  editor  can  tell  if  the  reporter 
is  delivering  the  material  from  his 
room,  from  the  hotel  bar  or  from  the 
local  beach,”  said  Meyer. 

— Jim  Rosenberg 


Kruger  starts  Canadian  deinking  plant 


Kruger  Inc.  has  started  up  the  Bromp- 
tonville,  Que.,  newsprint  deinking  op¬ 
eration  it  announced  last  spring. 

The  highly  automated  plant  is  rated 
to  produce  up  to  50,000  tons  of  recy¬ 
cled  pulp  a  year  and  is  controlled  by 
two  operators  —  one  in  the  computer 
control  room  and  another  on  the  waste 
paper  conveyer. 

Now  supplying  recycled  pulp  for 
the  Bromptonville  newsprint  mill  near 
Sherbrooke,  Que.,  the  plant  will  even¬ 
tually  supply  other  Kruger  newsprint 
mills  in  Quebec  and  Newfoundland. 
Kruger  said  it  expects  to  spend  an  es¬ 
timated  $150  million  to  increase  its 
capacity  to  produce  newsprint  from 
recycled  pulp. 

Drawing  on  old  newspapers,  70%, 
and  old  magazines,  30%,  collected  in 
New  York  and  Quebec,  the  deinking 
plant  supplies  10%  to  20%  of  the  fiber 
used  in  Bromptonville’s  newsprint. 


The  plant  removes  ink  using  flota¬ 
tion,  washing  and  dispersion.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  project  manager  Raymond 
Cyr,  the  recycled  fiber  averages  bright¬ 
ness  ratings  of  58  to  60  and  is  “equal 
to  or  stronger  than”  fiber  in  virgin 
thermomechanically  produced  pulp. 

According  to  Kruger  environmen¬ 
tal  services  manager  Robert  Jacobin, 
the  deinking  process’s  multiple-stage 
cleaning  and  combined  deinking  tech¬ 
nologies  recover  80%  to  82%  of  waste 
paper,  and  water  clarification  and  re¬ 
circulation  reduces  use  of  fresh  water. 

The  company  is  also  studying  com¬ 
posting,  incineration  and  “soil  amend¬ 
ment”  alternatives  to  dumping  ink 
sludge  in  a  landfill. 

Bromptonville  is  part  of  Kruger’s 
strategy  to  “close  the  recycling  loop.” 
In  addition  to  deinking  and  repulping, 
the  strategy  includes  curbside  collec¬ 
tion,  sorting,  baling  and  backhauling 


of  1 00,000  tons  annually  of  old  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  corrugated 
containers  at  its  Albany,  N.Y.,  re¬ 
covery  and  distribution  center. 

The  Albany  operation,  established 
near  the  waste  paper  source  to  ensure 
a  consistent  supply  and  to  control 
quality,  was  a  response  to  Kruger’s 
forecast  of  a  shortage  of  wastepaper 
in  Quebec.  As  the  operation  expands, 
excess  capacity  will  be  shipped  to 
Kruger’s  overseas  subsidiaries. 

The  company  has  supplied  recycled 
newsprint  since  its  February  1991  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Manistique  (Mich.)  Pa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  a  mill  that  manufactures 
newsprint  entirely  from  magazines, 
catalogs  and  ad  inserts  recycled  from 
printers  (E&P,  June  22,  1991). 

Kruger  plans  to  expand  deinking 
at  Manistique,  where  the  process  can 
reportedly  treat  contaminants  such  as 
hot  melts  and  ultraviolet  inks. 


Fresno  upgrades  color  prepress 


The  Fresno  Bee  expanded  color 
electronic  prepress  operations  with  the 
additions  of  two  Diadem  Carat  500 
workstations,  an  Onyx-RIP  PostScript 
interpreter.  Diadem  3850  Color  Im¬ 
ager,  Synergy  retouching  software, 
and  an  AP-Leaf  picture  desk  interface. 

Synergy  is  a  Macintosh  application 
that  works  with  CMYK  files  and  fea¬ 
tures  an  array  of  color  image  editing 
capabilities.  Communications  among 
the  new  systems  and  Macintosh  com¬ 


puters  is  over  a  TCP/IP  Ethernet  net¬ 
work. 

System  start-up  was  expected  this 
month.  Bee  quality  control  manager 
J.C.  McCracken  said  the  upgrade  will 
enable  his  paper  to  use  more  color  and 
to  assemble  color  pages  faster  than 
by  previous  manual  methods.  He  said 
the  paper  will  be  able  to  process  more 
color  editorial  images  and  “all  the 
color  ads  it  can  sell.” 

Installed  several  months  ago,  the 


Onyx-RIP  will  bring  in  image  files 
from  Macintoshes  and  the  paper’s 
Crosfield  drum  scanner.  Using  spe¬ 
cial  hardware,  the  interpreter  accepts 
and  converts  PostScript  files  into  Di¬ 
adem  format.  As  part  of  the  RIPping 
process,  it  supports  the  OPl  protocol, 
allowing  for  replacement  of  high-res- 
olution  images  with  low-resolution 
view  files. 

Incorporating  Diadem  high-reso- 
( See  FRESNO  on  page  34 ) 
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GMA’s  Burke  dies 
in  scuba  accident 

Donald  E.  Burke,  an  assistant  man¬ 
ager  in  the  customer  service  depart¬ 
ment  at  GMA  Inc.,  died  Aug.  5  in  a 
scuba  diving  accident  near  his  home. 
Burke,  36,  was  in  charge  of  customer 
training  programs  at  the  company’s 
Allentown,  Pa.,  operations  and  at  cus¬ 
tomer  sites  throughout  the  U.S. 

A  memorial  fund  to  benefit  Burke’ s 
three  children  has  been  established  at 
the  Meridian  Bank,  Airport  Road  and 
City  Line  Avenue,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18017. 

ColorScape  Users 
Group  formed 

Customers  of  Agfa’s  ColorScape 
line  of  Sun  Sparcstation-based  mod¬ 
ular  electronic  color  prepress  systems 
have  formed  a  Colorscap  Users 
Group.  The  group  was  formed  to  ex¬ 
change  information  about  making 
their  PostScript  color  systems  more 
effective  and  to  serve  as  a  forum  for 
product  development  feedback  to 
Agfa. 

In  addition  to  a  member  newslet¬ 
ter,  twice-yearly  meetings  are  held  in 
conjunction  with  major  conferences 
or  trade  shows.  For  information  con¬ 
tact  user  group  president  Jerry  Mul¬ 
der  at  (7 1 2)  725-23 1 1 ,  or  Agfa’ s  Larry 
Newman  at  (508)  658-0200,  ext.  7433. 

Reeves  renames, 
expands 

Reeves  International  is  the  new 
name  for  the  Industrial  Coated  Fab¬ 
rics  Group  of  Reeves  Brothers  Inc. 
Among  other  products,  the  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.C.,  company  makes  offset 
printing  blankets  for  newspapers  and 
other  printers. 

Reeves  said  the  group’s  new  name 
more  accurately  reflects  its  business 
on  six  continents.  With  respect  to  its 
marketing  efforts  in  emerging  nations. 
Reeves  said  it  has  expanded  its  rep¬ 
resentation  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

The  firm  also  announced  expansion 
of  its  research  and  development  fa¬ 
cility  and  introduction  of  three  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  a  blanket  for  newspa¬ 
per  presses.  New  R&D  labs  add  ca¬ 
pacity  for  special  projects  research 
and  prototyping  and  in-depth  physi¬ 
cal  testing  of  raw  materials  and  print¬ 
ing  blankets,  according  to  Reeves.  The 


R&D  effort  is  coordinated  with 
Reeves’  organization  in  Milan,  Italy, 
which  makes  and  sells  blankets 
throughout  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

For  newspapers,  the  manufacturer 
introduced  the  Vulcan  10  No  Pak, 
which  it  described  as  a  more  durable 
blanket  that  “supports  premium  color 
reproduction”  using  a  newly  formu¬ 
lated  closed-cell  matrix  in  the  com¬ 
pressible  layer.  Features  include 
faster  recovery  after  each  impression, 
consistent  compressibility,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  bulging  around  the  nip  that  dis¬ 
torts  printing  dots  and  increases  plate 
and  press  wear,  a  buffed  and  treated 
surface  to  assure  web  release  and  re¬ 
sist  solvents,  and  carcass  fabrics  that 
recover  like  the  compressible  layer  to 
resist  gauge  loss. 

INSI  in  new  quarters, 
new  software 

Integrated  Newspaper  Systems  In¬ 
ternational  (now  at  50  W.  State  St., 
Suite  1 202,  Trenton,  NJ  08608- 1 298) 
said  it  will  implement  a  new  version 
of  its  newspaper  business  systems 
based  on  a  4GL  relational  database 
management  system  product  from 
Progress  Software  Corp.,  Bedford, 
Mass. 

INSI  said  the  “development  brings 
flexibility  and  portability”  to  its  prod¬ 
ucts  across  multiple  platforms,  al¬ 
lowing  individual  newspapers  to 
choose  solutions  that  best  meet  their 
needs  and  budgets.  Progress  operates 
in  the  Unix  and  OS/400  environments 
on  more  than  200  hardware  platforms, 
according  to  INSI. 

The  company  said  it  will  deliver 
beta  installations  of  its  4GL-based 
products  next  year.  It  added  that  it  will 
continue  to  develop  and  support  its 
current  business  products. 


Accu-Weather 
upgrades 
satellite  imaging 

Accu-Weather  Inc.,  State  College, 
Pa.,  installed  a  14"  dish  that  receives 
information  in  real  time  directly  from 
the  GOES-7  satellite  and  can  down¬ 
link  data  from  the  backup  Meteostat 
3.  The  service  said  it  is  testing  new 
computer  algorithms  to  improve  the 
accuracy,  appearance  and  availabil¬ 
ity  of  its  satellite  pictures. 

Clarification 

The  E&P  Aug.  8  story  about  table- 
top  drum  scanners  failed  to  mention 
the  newer  ScanMate  Plus  model  man¬ 
ufactured  by  ScanView  and  available 
from  Advanced  Gateway  Solutions. 

In  addition  to  the  scanner’s  ability 
to  handle  transmissive  and  reflective 
art,  line  art  scanning  was  introduced 
at  ANPA/TEC  in  June. 

Unlike  the  photodiode-based  Scan- 
Mate,  the  ScanMate  Plus  is  a  photo¬ 
multiplier  tube  model  with  higher  res¬ 
olution  (2,600  dpi)  and  density  (3.6). 
It  is  also  about  20%  faster  than  the 
earlier  model,  according  to  AGS. 

AGS  is  based  in  the  former  Hastech/ 
Crosfield  offices  in  Manchester,  N.H. 
Contrary  to  E&P’ s  earlier  report,  AGS 
is  not  based  in  Canada,  although  acom- 
pany  there  also  known  as  AGS  had 
some  ownership  overlap  with  the  U.S. 
firm,  according  to  Jeff  Rapson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Manchester  company. 

Rapson  said  other  ANPA/TEC  ex¬ 
hibitors  showing  the  ScanMate  in 
their  booths  had  invited  AGS  to  place 
the  scanners  with  them.  In  addition  to 
Digital  Technology  and  Monotype, 
he  listed  Diadem,  Coddbarrett  and 
Konica.  The  latter  two,  he  said,  are 
selling  the  tabletop  drum  scanners. 


D  INLAND 

Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 


From  the  reelroom  to  the  pressroom... 

We  have  always  made  a  good  impression. 

In  our  82  years  of  experience  in  buying  and  reconditioning  web  presses, 
we  have  provided  our  expertise  and  service  to  a  wide  range  of  companies, 
from  the  very  small  weekty  publications  and  commercial  shof>s  to  the 
large  metropolitan  newspapers.  Contact  our  sales  team  to  learn  more 
about  our  company  and  the  fine  presses  we  sell. 

An  Inland  Industries  Company 
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Changes  at  Garden  State  Paper 


Garden  State  Paper  Co.  Inc.,  Elm¬ 
wood  Park,  N.J.,  recently  announced 
personnel  changes  and  state  backing 
for  improvements  to  its  recycled 
newsprint  mill. 

The  company  has  named  former 
process  engineer  David  J.  Freeswick 
as  its  technical  superintendent,  re¬ 
porting  to  production  manager  John 
Lerch.  Also  originally  a  process  en¬ 
gineer,  project  engineer  Stephen  P. 
Kapuscinski  was  promoted  to  engi¬ 
neering  manager  at  the  company  ’  s  re¬ 
cycled  newsprint  mill  in  nearby 
Garfield. 

Other  appointments  include  Mitch¬ 
ell  R.  Arthur,  maintenance  and  utili¬ 


ties  manager,  and  Richard  J.  Hamp- 
son,  health,  safety  and  environment 
manager. 

GSP  also  announced  that  mainte¬ 
nance,  utilities  and  engineering  man¬ 
ager  Robert  S.  Karpeles  will  retire 
Sept  1.  He  led  a  three-year  company 
project  to  capture  and  reuse  as  fuel  the 
short  fibers  washed  out  with  ink  dur¬ 
ing  recycling. 

In  a  separate  announcement  related 
to  the  fiber  fuel  project,  GSP  said  it 
received  $20  million  in  tax-exempt 
bond  financing  at  a  “favorable  inter¬ 
est  rate”  through  the  New  Jersey  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Authority  to  fund 
capital  improvements  at  its  Garfield 


mill  over  the  next  three  years.  A  “sig¬ 
nificant  portion,”  it  said,  will  be  in¬ 
vested  in  “an  innovative  recapture 
process  that  turns  previously  dis¬ 
carded  fibers  into  usable  fuel.” 

EDA  chairman  Anthony  R.  Coscia 
said  his  agency  was  pleased  to  assist 
in  applying  the  company’s  advances 
in  environmental  technology .  The  en¬ 
tire  process,  from  powerhouse  to  pa¬ 
permaking,  qualifies  for  the  financ¬ 
ing. 

Garden  State  president  James  L. 
Burke  said  the  process  recovers  re¬ 
sources,  reduces  fossil  fuel  consump¬ 
tion,  relieves  the  district’s  sewage 
load,  contains  costs  and  creates  jobs. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Newsprint  numbers 

North  American  production  of  just 
over  1.2  million  metric  tons  of  news¬ 
print  in  June  amounted  to  a  decline  of 
4.2%  compared  with  June  1991 — a 
2.3%  rise  for  U.S.  mills  and  an  8.5% 
decline  for  Canadian  mills — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Paper  Institute. 

Compared  with  year-ago  supplies, 
papermakers’  newsprint  stocks  fell 
12.3%  inJune  —  the  first  decline  this 
year  for  U.S.  and  Canadian  compa¬ 
nies.  Mills  operated  in  June  at  95.8% 
of  rated  capacity  in  the  U.S.  and  84% 
in  Canada,  according  to  API  and  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

Estimates  of  total  newsprint  use  and 
consumption  by  U.S.  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  as  well  as  publishers’  stocks,  re¬ 
mained  unavailable  owing  to  suspen¬ 
sion  of  statistical  sampling  of  National 
Newspaper  Association  members. 

Kenaf  research 
moving  ahead 

Newsprint  South  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Mississippi  Chemical  Co.,  contin¬ 
ues  to  evaluate  the  kenaf  plant  as  a  lo¬ 
cally  cultivated  source  of  newsprint 
pulp. 

In  a  recent  story  in  Pulp  &  Paper, 
Ron  Brown,  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mill  in  Grenada,  Miss.,  said 
the  fast-growing  crop  could  relieve 
some  pressure  on  roundwood,  “where 
swings  in  wood  prices  have  increased 
from  5%  to  as  high  as  20%”  over  18 
months.  Wet  winters,  he  added,  make 
wood  harvesting  difficult. 

The  industry  monthly  reported  that 
federally  supported  research  shows 


kenaf  can  bounce  back  after  dry  spells 
and  can  be  grown  as  far  north  as 
Delaware. 

“I  expect  that  if  we  get  into  this,” 
Brown  said,  “we  could  maintain  the 
existing  50-mile  radius  that  we  now 
use  for  virgin  wood  fiber.” 

His  company’s  tests  have  shown 
that  although  kenaf  can  be  refined  to 
the  same  strength  as  Southern  pines, 
doing  so  consumes  more  energy.  Fur¬ 
ther  mill  trials  reportedly  will  address 
characteristics  peculiar  to  kenaf  and 
its  processing  requirements. 

Kenaf  is  grown  by  35  area  farmers, 
among  them  Mississippi  Chemical 
chairman  Coley  Bailey,  who  formed  a 
kenaf-growing  cooperative  that  seeks 
to  boost  per-acre  yield. 

Atex  Renaissance 
moved  to  Kodak 

Renaissance,  a  Macintosh-based 
color  design  softw'are  developed  by 
Atex  Inc.,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
CD  Imaging  organization  of  Atex  par¬ 
ent  corporation  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Atex  will  continue  to  market  and  sup¬ 
port  its  Capriccio  pagination  product, 
which  is  a  version  of  Renaissance. 

Kodak  said  Renaissance  soon  will 
be  able  to  read  images  directly  from 
Photo  CD  discs.  Kodak’s  Photo  CD 
system,  introduced  this  summer  and 
expected  to  be  available  later  this  year 
or  next  year,  scans  images  from  35mm 
negatives  and  slides  on  a  new  Kodak 
12-bit  flatbed  scanner  and  stores  the 
image  data  on  compact  discs.  The  sys¬ 
tem  uses  Kodak’ s  Y CC  color  and  a  re¬ 
portedly  lossless  proprietary  image 
compression  algorithm.  Once  on  CDs, 


images  can  be  viewed  on  televisions 
using  Kodak  Photo  CD  players  or  on 
computers  using  CD-ROM  X  A  drives. 

AD-Finders  offers 
software  licenses 

AD-Finders  Inc.  said  it  will  license 
its  Job-Locator  software,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  search  and  match  help 
wanted  classified  ads  with  job  seek¬ 
ers. 

The  information  retrieval  service 
specializes  in  locating  employment 
opportunities  advertised  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  publications  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Job  seekers  receive 
personalized  reports  of  all  appropri¬ 
ate  employment  ads  in  publications 
they  choose  for  searching  (E&P,  May 
9,  P.  58E). 

Job-Locator  can  search  more  than 
1 5,000 jobs.  Now  running  under  DOS 
and  OS/2,  it  is  being  ported  to  Unix, 
according  to  the  Pittsburg,  Calif.,  firm, 
which  also  helps  service  providers  im¬ 
plement  the  program.  In  addition  to 
newspapers,  the  software  is  being  mar¬ 
keted  to  state  employment  agencies, 
news  clipping  services,  telephone 
companies,  executive  search  firms  and 
temporary  employment  agencies. 

Harris  subsidiary 

Harris  Corp.,  Melbourne,  Fla.,  has 
formed  Harris  Publishing  Systems 
Corp.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary, 
part  of  the  Information  Systems  Di¬ 
vision  within  Harris’  Electronic  Sys¬ 
tems  Sector.  The  publishing  systems 
subsidiary  is  headed  by  R.Stanley 
Padgett. 
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Book  Reviews 


Richard  Harding 
Davis:  Royai 
portrait  of  an  ego 

The  Reporter  Who  Would  Be 
King:  A  biography  of  Richard  Hard¬ 
ing  Davis.  Arthur  Lubow.  (Scribner’s, 
866  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022).  438  pages.  $25. 

Foreign  correspondents  can  be 
found  weighted  down  with  portable 
transmission  equipment  and  other 
paraphernalia,  but  the  goods  today 
hardly  compare  to  the  essentials  of 
that  most  dashing,  most  handsome  of 
reporters  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

When  Davis  covered  the  Boer  War 
in  South  Africa,  “he  acquired  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tent  with  window  panes,  venti¬ 
lators,  clothes  lines,”  says  Lubow  in 
this  definitive  biography  of  Davis. 
“His  equipage  during  that  campaign 
included  two  tables,  two  chairs,  a 
bathtub,  a  folding  bed,  two  lanterns, 
and  a  Cape  cart;  and  his  staff  of  three 
black  boys  featured  one  who  did  noth¬ 
ing  but  polish  his  boots,  gaiters,  and 
harness  to  the  luster  level  of  a  British 
officer.”  After  he  married  at  35,  his 
wife  accompanied  him  to  battle  areas 
in  the  Far  East  and  the  Congo. 

Always  dandily  dressed,  he  lost  one 
of  his  first  jobs  because  he  would  not 
follow  an  order  to  take  off  his  gloves 
when  he  sat  down  to  work  in  the  news¬ 
room.  When  a  new  member  of  a  news¬ 
paper  staff  once  asked  him  his  first 
name,  he  replied  simply,  “Mister.” 

His  career  in  newspapers  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  as  a 
special  reporter  for  syndicates  and 
magazines,  found  him  assigned  to  the 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  flood  disaster  and  the 
first  electrocution  in  the  electric  chair. 
Lubow  goes  on  in  great  detail  over 
this  long-delayed  and  botched  exe¬ 
cution,  although  Davis  was  off  some¬ 
place  else  at  the  final  moment. 

Davis  is  remembered  in  antholo¬ 
gies  for  a  number  of  stories,  among 
them  the  execution  of  a  young  rebel 
in  Cuba  in  1897.  Davis  was  a  poetic 
writer,  careful  to  include  significant 
detail.  As  the  young  rebel,  who  was 
smoking  a  cigarette,  snapped  back 
from  the  firing-squad  volley,  Davis 
noted  “the  cigarette  still  burned,  a  tiny 
ring  of  living  fire,  at  the  place  where 
the  figure  had  first  stood.” 

The  sense  of  detail  came  through 
in  his  reporting  of  his  last  war.  World 


War  1.  He  chronicled  the  entry  of  Ger¬ 
man  troops  into  Brussels:  “For  three 
days  and  three  nights  the  column  of 
gray,  with  fifty  thousand  bayonets  and 
fifty  thousand  lances,  with  gray  trans¬ 
port  wagons,  gray  ammunition-carts, 
gray  ambulances,  gray  cannon,  like  a 
river  of  steel  cut  Brussels  in  two.” 

He  has  an  exciting  brush  with  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  who  want 
to  take  him  out  and  shoot  him.  You 
meet  some  of  his  early  comrades,  such 
as  writers  Jack  London  and  Stephen 
Crane.  You  also  meet  the  dominant 
personalities  in  his  personal  life,  his 
famous  author  mother,  and  his  two 
wives,  the  second  a  vaudeville  actress. 

His  encounters  with  censorship  and 
lack  of  access  to  information  ring  fa¬ 
miliar  today. 

Lubow,  who  lives  in  New  York, 
writes  for  Vanity  Fair  and  other  mag¬ 
azines. 

Unsilent  Revolution:  Television 
News  and  American  Public  Life, 
1948-1991.  Robert  J.  Donovan,  Ray 
Scherer.  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  40  W.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011-421 1).  357  pages.  $17.95. 

Donovan  and  Scherer  chronicle  the 
history  of  tv  in  politics,  from  Truman 
to  Bush,  and  venture  some  of  the 
lessons  learned.  For  one  thing,  “de¬ 
plorable  as  they  may  be,  commercials 
that  attack  an  opponent  have  proved 
too  effective  for  politicians  to  aban¬ 
don.” 

They  point  out  the  effectiveness  of 
a  negative  or  sleazy  ad,  even  if  it  be 
withdrawn  and  denounced.  Case  in 
point  is  an  ad  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
candidacy  of  Barry  Goldwater.  The  tv 
spot  shows  a  little  girl  picking  daisies, 
threatened  by  references  to  the  de¬ 
struction  caused  by  nuclear  fallout. 
Goldwater  had  objected  to  a  test  ban 
treaty.  Reacting  to  criticism  of  the  ad 
as  unfair.  Democrats  pulled  the  ad, 
but  not  until  it  had  had  its  effect. 

The  authors  cite  a  turn  in  the  use  of 
tv  following  Richard  Nixon’s  disas¬ 
trous  debate  with  John  Kennedy. 
Nixon  in  the  1968  campaign  decided 
that  appearance  was  more  important 
than  substance  on  tv  and  began  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  tv,  foreshadowing,  they  say, 
the  electronic  strategies  of  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  Bush. 

The  book’s  thesis  is  hardly  a  sur¬ 
prise:  tv  changed  the  political  process 
from  top  to  bottom,  sometimes  for  the 
worse,  with  its  preoccupation  with 
sound  bites;  sometimes  for  the  better. 


in  the  airing  of  debates. 

The  book  is  an  enlightening  narra¬ 
tive  history  of  tv  in  politics  from  the 
first  use  of  tv  in  the  White  House  cov¬ 
ering  a  speech  by  Harry  Truman  in 
October  1 947  to  the  current  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  first  12  chapters  are  case  his¬ 
tory  studies  of  tv  coverage  “when  tele¬ 
vision  news  changed  the  course  of 
events  and  built  or  destroyed  the  ca¬ 
reers  of  public  figures.”  Among  the 
subjects  are  the  death  and  funeral  of 
President  Kennedy,  the  Vietnam  War, 
the  Army-McCarthy  hearings,  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Nixon. 

Donovan  was  the  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times',  Scherer  is  a  former  NBC  White 
House  correspondent. 

Radio  and  Television  Pioneers: 
A  Patent  Bibliography.  David  W. 
Kraeuter.  (Scarecrow  Press,P.O.  Box 
4167,  Metuchen,  N.J.  08840).  329 
pages.  $35. 

Who  invented  and  developed  radio 
and  television?  You  will  not  settle  for 
a  few  names  with  this  book.  Here  is  a 
list  of  3,000  patents  involving  the 
electronic  media  taken  out  by  40  in¬ 
ventors.  They  range  alphabetically 
from  the  inventions  of  Ernest  Alexan- 
derson  (1878-1975) — alternating- 
current  generator,  voltage-regulator, 
etc. — to  Vladimir  Zworykin  (1889- 
1982) — electric  high-frequency  sig¬ 
naling  apparatus,  etc.  The  book 
should  be  a  comprehensive  guide  for 
those  interested  in  the  history  of 
broadcasting. 

Kraeuter  is  a  reference  librarian  at 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
Washington,  Pa. 

— Hiley  Ward 


Cowles  dividend 

Cowles  Media  Co.  of  Minneapolis 
has  declared  a  dividend  of  730  per 
share,  payable  Sept.  7  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  of  record  on  Aug.  2 1 . 

In  a  meeting  Aug.  3,  the  board  also 
authorized  the  company  to  purchase 
up  to  15,000  shares  of  its  stock  from 
time  to  time  in  the  open  market. 
Shares  will  be  used  primarily  for  cer¬ 
tain  employee  compensation  and  ben¬ 
efit  plans. 

Cowles  publishes  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune,  the  Scottsdale  (Ariz.) 
Progress,  and  special-  and  general- 
interest  magazines  and  books. 
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Why  not? 


Yanks  start  English-language  weekly  in  Prague 


\  By  Nino  Lo  Bello 

The  newest  entry  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia’s  post-Communism  newspaper 
sweepstakes  is  the  Prague  Post,  the 
counti^ ’ s  first  English-language  weekly. 

The  publication’s  initial  issue  car¬ 
ried  1 2  broadsheet  pages  to  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  some  7,000. 

After  just  a  few  months,  the  Prague 
Post  is  coming  out  with  a  hefty  16 
pages  almost  every  week,  its  circula¬ 
tion  is  already  up  to  10,000,  ad  rev¬ 
enue  is  going  well,  and  all  its  issues 
are  being  permanently  filed  in  the 
Aachen  International  Newspaper  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Germany.  Its  right  ear  carries 
the  slogan,  “The  World  We  Live  In 
and  the  World  Around  Us.” 

The  fledgling  paper  hits  the  stands 
on  Tuesday  noon,  and  by  five  o’clock 
the  issue  is  virtually  sold  out. 

“We  are  Western  in  tone  and  in 
terms  of  editorial  style  and  quality,” 
declares  its  American  editor  in  chief, 
Alan  Levy,  a  New  York-born  news¬ 
man,  author,  and  magazine  writer  who 
i  free-lanced  in  Prague  and  then  in  Vi¬ 
enna  for  more  than  two  decades. 

“We  want  to  be  a  national  publica¬ 
tion  with  the  global  outlook  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
worldly  acumen  of  the  Financial 
Times.  Our  reporting  perspective, 
i  however,  is  from  Prague,  where  we 
present  news,  facts,  analysis,  and  opin¬ 
ion  with  both  the  insight  of  insiders 
and  the  detachment  of  outsiders.” 

Unlike  most  European  newspapers, 
the  Post  does  not  have  an  editorial  page 
or  a  political  philosophy  per  se.  Levy 
explains.  What  the  budding  weekly  of¬ 
fers  is  an  opinion  page  that  is  more  like 
an  op-ed  page,  with  a  shaggy-dog  type 
of  editorial  comic  strip  that  dispenses 
local  political  sarcasm.  Some  colum¬ 
nists  and  outside  contributors  are 
given  full  leeway  if  they  stick  to  the 
paper’s  main  thrusts:  the  whole  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  city  of  Prague  it¬ 
self,  and  Czech  economic  news. 

Levy  screened  and  chose  his  own 
staff,  mostly  from  Americans  living 
in  Prague  who  had  worked  with  pa¬ 
pers  such  as  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
Sacramento  Union,  Tampa  Tribune, 
Grinnell  Herald-Register,  New  York 
Review  of  Books,  Business  Interna¬ 
tional,  Business  Eastern  Europe,  Ana¬ 
heim  Bulletin,  Moody  Courier  in 

(Lo  Bello  is  an  American  free-lance 
newspaperman  based  in  Vienna.) 


Texas,  the  Oaxaca  Cambio  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

The  Kentucky  daily  was  Levy’s 
home  base  for  seven  years  before  he 
branched  out  as  a  full-time  free-lance 
for  publications  such  as  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  Reader’s  Digest,  the  New  York 
Times,  Travel  &  Leisure,  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Herald  Tribune. 

Levy,  59,  doubles  in  brass  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  journalism  professor  at  Webster 
University  ’  s  downtown  Vienna  cam¬ 
pus.  He  has  also  authored  16  books, 
not  counting  various  updates  of  his 
celebrated  Rowboat  to  Prague,  which 
brought  about  his  expulsion  from 
Czechoslovakia  20  years  ago.  Later 
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the  Communist  regime  tried  him  in 
absentia  on  charges  of  spying  and 
slapped  him  with  a  prison  sentence  of 
5,615  years. 

Working  with  a  young  but  experi¬ 
enced  staff  in  a  foreign  culture,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  former  Communist  coun¬ 
try,  has  brought  its  share  of  surprises. 
For  instance,  when  the  Post  ran  a  story 
on  air  pollution  and  printed  a  Czech 
agency  photo  showing  belching  black 
smoke,  that  issue  was  gobbled  up  by 
many  Prague  residents  who  did  not 
even  speak  English. 

It  seemed,  unknown  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  news  staffers,  that  on  the  back  side 
of  the  50-crown  bill,  the  former 
regime  had  printed  a  propaganda  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  factory  belching  out  white 
smoke  to  show  how  government  in¬ 
dustry  was  busily  working  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  masses. 

When  Praguers  saw  on  the  first  page 


a  picture  of  a  factory  issuing  black 
smoke,  this  had  the  effect  of  a  sar¬ 
castic  political  cartoon  needling  the 
Reds  of  yesteryear,  some  of  whom  are 
back  in  Prague  under  different  guises. 
So  quickly  did  the  issue  sell  out  that 
circulation  director  Jacqueline  Lucas 
ordered  up  another  3,000  copies  to 
rush  to  the  news  kiosks  to  meet  the 
unexpected  demand. 

“Being  chief  editor  is  a  new  expe¬ 
rience  for  me,”  admits  Levy,  “and 
sometimes  replete  with  nice  things  to 
write  home  about.  In  one  day,  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  got  on  a  first-name  basis  with 
Shirley  Temple  Black,  the  U.S.  am¬ 
bassador  to  Czechoslovakia,  better 
known  as  Shirley  Temple.  That  was 
in  the  morning,  and,  in  the  evening,  I 
got  kissed  by  Alexander  Dubcek, 
Czechoslovakia’s  outspoken,  heroic 
first  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
during  the  famous  ‘Prague  Spring’  of 
1968,”  who  is  today  the  Federal  Par¬ 
liament  chairman. 

Editor  Levy,  finding  time  to  put  his 
10  golden  fingers  to  the  keyboard, 
knocks  out  a  breezy  interview  column 
every  week  with  a  prominent  Czech 
figure.  Recently  he  interviewed  Black 
for  Thanksgiving  on  the  different 
Thanksgiving  Days  she  has  experi¬ 
enced  during  her  career,  such  as 
Thanksgiving  in  Hollywood,  Thanks¬ 
giving  in  Ghana  when  she  was  am¬ 
bassador  to  that  country.  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  in  the  White  House  when  she 
served  as  protocol  chief,  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  Y ork. 

In  that  last  capacity,  as  a  U.S.  del¬ 
egate,  Black  had  to  sit  with  a  diplo¬ 
matic  straight  face  as  the  ambassador 
from  Turkey  walked  out  in  protest  on 
the  fourth  Thursday  of  November  ev¬ 
ery  year  over  America’s  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day  because,  he  said,  too  much 
“turkey”  got  eaten  on  that  day. 

As  for  that  kiss  from  Dubcek,  an 
old  Czech  custom  among  men,  it  came 
as  a  result  of  Levy  ’  s  having  dedicated 
to  him  Rowboat  to  Prague,  a  book  he 
could  not  read  because  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  English.  Levy  met  Dubcek 
for  the  first  time  at  an  evening  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  Canadian  ambassador’s 
home  the  same  day. 

“It  would  have  been  quite  a  day  for 
any  editor  anywhere — getting  on  a 
first  name  basis  with  ‘Shirley’  in  the 
morning  and  getting  bussed  by  one  of 
Czechoslovakia’s  most  famous  his¬ 
torical  personages  in  the  evening,”  a 
flabbergasted  Levy  declared. 
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applicable  sales  tax. 
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Certainly  one  of  the  paper’s  most 
ardent  readers.  Black  became  “the 
first  domestic  subscriber,”  and  her  ini¬ 
tial  copy,  “hot  off  the  press,”  was  de¬ 
livered  to  herby  aU.S.  Marine  in  full- 
dress  uniform,  balancing  the  issue  at 
the  end  of  his  bayonet. 

“That  was  his  idea,  not  ours,”  Martha 
Jane  Finder,  managing  editor,  hastens 
to  explain  with  a  chuckle,  “but  it  was 


University  grad,  who  snagged  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Czechoslovakia’s  pow¬ 
erful  gypsy  king  at  a  time  when  skin¬ 
heads  were  assaulting  his  people.  It 
splashed  on  the  paper’s  first  page, 
earning  the  writer  her  first  byline. 

Backing  the  paper  are  three  Amer¬ 
icans,  one  of  whom,  Monroe  Luther 
of  Houston,  Texas,  prefers  to  remain 
a  silent  partner  with  no  voting  power. 


interested  in  the  job,  provided  the  rate 
of  pay  be  jacked  up  by  half.  Initially 
surprised  and  then  elated,  the  two 
partners  hired  him  on  the  spot.  Thus 
was  the  Prague  Post  born. 

“I  call  Prague  ‘Second  Chance 
City,’  ”  Levy  adds.  “After  my  family 
and  I  were  deported  in  1971  by  the 
Communist  regime  for  my  sins  of 
truth  telling — with  just  48  hours  to 
get  out — I  scarcely  thought  I  would 
ever  see  Prague  again.  Y et  now  I  find 
myself  living  here  once  more,  keep¬ 
ing  tabs  on  the  country  from  an  office 
on  the  corner  of  the  OldTown  Square, 
a  little  like  the  hometown  storefront 
editor  in  a  Gary  Cooper  Western.” 

Sharing  this  view  are  Levy’s  edito¬ 
rial  teammates,  managing  editor  Mar¬ 
tha  Jane  Finder;  deputy  managing  ed¬ 
itor  Revan  Schendler;  economics  ed¬ 
itor  Mark  Baker;  general  assignment 
reporters  Dan  De  Luce  and  Douglas 
Lytle;  Czech  press  researchers  Sarah 
Shaw  and  Olga  Klimova;  calendar  co¬ 
ordinator  Stephanie  Braun;  research¬ 
ers  Michaela  Neubauerova  and  Dora 
Slaba,  editorial  assistant  Mitch  Mitch¬ 
ell,  and  art  director  Matthew  Healey. 


“After  my  family  and  I  were  deported  in  1971  by  the 
Communist  regime  for  my  sins  of  truth  telling ...  I 
scarcely  thought  I  would  ever  see  Prague  again.  Yet 
now  I  find  myself  living  here  once  more,  keeping  tabs 
on  the  country  from  an  office  on  the  corner  of  the  Old 
Town  Square,  a  little  like  the  hometown  storefront 
editor  in  a  Gary  Cooper  Western." 


certainly  good  promotion  for  us.” 

Another  enthusiastic  reader  is  the 
Thailand  ambassador.  He  not  only  in¬ 
vited  Levy  and  two  other  editors  to 
lunch  in  one  of  Prague’s  posh  restau¬ 
rants  but  also  took  out  four  full  pages 
of  advertising  to  celebrate  his  coun¬ 
try’s  National  Day. 

Why  a  Tuesday  print  date  for  a 
weekly,  instead  of  the  customary 
Thursday  or  Friday?  The  rationale  is 
on  target  in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  the 
custom  in  Prague  continues  today — 
as  it  was  during  Communism — for 
many  city  people  to  leave  early  on 
Thursday  or  Friday  for  weekend  stays 
in  their  country  houses  and  get  back 
by  Monday  midday.  So  the  Tuesday 
date  is  on  target  for  the  newcomer 
newspaper. 

Braced  by  its  circulation  successes 
and  increased  ad  revenue,  the  Post  is 
now  printed  in  two  sections.  At  a  plant 
three  hours  away  in  the  city  of  Brno, 
the  press  run  begins  on  Monday  af¬ 
ternoon  (the  deadline  for  any  last  spot 
news  items  or  heads  is  Sunday  night). 
Except  for  the  cultural  news  section, 
most  of  the  copy  is  written  and  edited 
on  fever-hot  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 
The  free-lancers,  stringers,  and  col¬ 
umnists,  however,  turn  in  their  copy 
much  ahead  of  time  when  they  un¬ 
dertake  special  assignments. 

On  Monday  afternoons.  Levy  runs 
what  he  calls  an  “open  house.”  That 
is  the  time  for  free-lancers.  Anybody 
who  wants  to  write  an  article  for  the 
paper  is  invited  to  come  in,  show  past 
clippings  and  credits,  leave  finished 
manuscripts  on  speculation,  or  query 
story  ideas. 

Despite  some  in-office  skepticism, 
this  has  borne  fruit,  as  witness  one  such 
amateur  reporter,  Margaret  Fitzpatrick 
of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  a  recent  Stanford 


P.  Kent  Hawryluk  of  Indiana  serves 
as  the  publisher,  while  his  co-partner, 
Lisa  L.  Frankenberg  of  Illinois,  holds 
down  the  job  of  general  manager. 

Both  Frankenberg  and  Hawryluk 
had  been  associated  on  the  business 
staff  of  another  English-language 
publication  in  Prague,  a  monthly 
called  Prognosis,  printed  in  a  tabloid 
newspaper  format.  After  resigning, 
they  sought  to  cut  through  the  thick¬ 
ets  of  Czech  journalism  and  start  up 
their  own  weekly  paper. 

When  they  found  that  the  wheel  of 
fate  had  come  full  circle  and  that  Alan 
Levy  was  now  back  in  Prague,  they 
consulted  him  about  whom  to  hire  as 
an  editor  in  chief.  During  the  consul¬ 
tation,  Levy  said  he  himself  could  be 


Above,  Prague  Post  editor  in  chief  Alan  Levy.  Below,  American  staffers 
discuss  a  recent  issue.  They  include  (from  left):  general  manager  Lisa 
Frankenberg,  managing  editor  Martha  Jane  Pinder,  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Revah  Schendler  and  editorial  assistant  Mitch  Mitchell. 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


Cartoon  festival  has  diversity  theme 


“Diversity  within  cartooning”  will 
be  the  focus  of  the  October  30-3 1  Fes¬ 
tival  of  Cartoon  Art  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Black,  white,  female,  and  male  car¬ 
toonists  are  on  the  speaking  roster. 
There  will  be  also  an  exhibition  on 
racial  and  ethnic  stereotypes  in  car¬ 
toons,  another  show  covering  the 
work  of  pioneering  African-Ameri¬ 
can  magazine  cartoonist/“Bootsie” 
comic  strip  creator  Oliver  Harring¬ 
ton,  and  a  screening  and  discussion  of 
the  Funny  Ladies  film  on  women  car¬ 
toonists. 

Speakers  and  panelists  include  Har¬ 
rington,  “Herb  &  Jamaal”  creator 
Steve  Bentley  of  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices,  “Where  I’m  Coming  From”  cre¬ 
ator  Barbara  Brandon  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  self-syndicated 
“Sylvia”  creator  Nicole  Hollander, 
and  greeting  card  cartoonist  Anne 
Gibbons. 

Also  on  the  speaking  roster  are 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Jim  Borgmanof  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  free-lance  cartoonist  Buck 
Brown,  comic  writer/collector  Mark 
Cohen,  Mad  magazine  artist  Mort 
Drucker,  self-syndicated  Nebraska  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonist  Paul  Fell,  editorial 
cartoonist  Kevin  “KAL”  Kallaugher 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  Cartoonists 
&  Writers  Syndicate,  syndicated  la¬ 
bor  cartoonist  Mike  Konopacki,  and 
“Momma”  and  “Miss  Peach”  creator 
Mell  Lazarus  of  Creators  Syndicate. 
Lazarus  is  also  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society. 

Others  scheduled  to  speak  include 
United  Media  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editorial  director  David  Hendin, 
King  Features  Syndicate  comics  ed¬ 
itor  J  ay  Kennedy,  Cincinnati  Post  ed¬ 
itor  Paul  Knue,  and  New  Yorker  car¬ 


Barbara  Brandon 


Steve  Bentley 


Nicole  Hollander 


Mell  Lazarus 


Jim  Borgman 


Kevin  Kallaugher 


toon  editor  Lee  Lorenz. 

Some  of  the  festival  topics  include 
“The  Comics  Page,”  “Political  Car¬ 
toons;  An  International  Perspective,” 
“Caricature,”  “Alternative  Outlets  for 
Cartoons,”  and  “Collecting  Comic 
Art.” 

The  award-winning  Funny  Ladies 
film  is  scheduled  to  be  shown  on  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  with  Hollander.  The  46- 
minute  documentary  primarily  fo¬ 
cuses  on  Hollander,  “Cathy”  creator 
Cathy  Guisewite  of  Universal,  syn¬ 
dicated  “Ernie  Pook’s  Comeek”  cre¬ 
ator  Lynda  Barry,  and  “Brenda  Starr” 
creator  Dale  Messick,  whose  T ribune 
Media  strip  is  now  handled  by  Mary 
Schmich  and  Ramona  Fradon. 

Pamela  Beere  Briggs’  movie, 
which  premiered  in  1991,  is  narrated 
by  actress  Jean  Stapleton. 


The  two  cartoon  exhibitions  will  be¬ 
gin  before  and  end  after  the  festival. 
“Illusions;  Ethnicity  in  American  Car¬ 
toon  Art”  will  run  from  October  26  to 
December  1 1  at  the  Philip  Sills  Exhibit 
Hall,  Ohio  State  University  Main  Li¬ 
brary,  1 858  Neil  Ave.,  Columbus.  “Po¬ 
litical  Satire  by  Oliver  Harrington” 
will  run  from  September  1 3  to  Novem¬ 
ber  7  at  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Performing  and  Cultural  Arts, 
867  Mount  Vernon  Ave.,  Columbus. 

Chief  organizer  of  the  festival  is 
Lucy  Caswell,  curator  of  Ohio  State’ s 
Cartoon,  Graphic,  and  Photographic 
Arts  Research  Library,  023L  Wexner, 
27  W.  17th  Ave.  Mall,  Columbus, 
Ohio 43210-1 393.  Caswell  will  make 
the  opening  remarks  at  the  gathering, 
which  has  been  held  every  three  years 
since  1983. 

— David  Astor 


A  magazine  for  creators  seeking  syndication 


A  magazine  aimed  at  the  many  car¬ 
toonists  trying  to  get  syndicated  has 
just  released  its  premiere  issue. 

Breaking  In  —  whose  readers  will 
also  include  syndicate  executives  and 
newspaper  editors  —  is  scheduled  to 
come  out  every  month  starting  in 
November,  according  to  publisher/ 
managing  editor  Ed  Hampton. 

Hampton,  36,  and  Breaking  In  ed¬ 
itor  Tom  Heintjes,  30,  are  aspiring 
cartoonists  themselves.  The  former 


currently  works  as  both  a  courier  and 
stay-at-home  dad  while  the  latter  is 
editorial  and  production  manager  at 
Georgia  State  University. 

Each  Breaking  In  issue  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  work  of  10  to  20  aspiring  car¬ 
toonists  as  well  as  several  newly  syn¬ 
dicated  creators.  There  will  also  be 
an  interview  with  an  established  car¬ 
toonist. 

For  instance,  the  premiere  issue 
has  a  talk  with  Bill  Holbrook,  who 


does  “On  the  Fastrack”  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  “Safe  Havens” 
for  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group.  Accompanying  the  interview 
are  not  only  samples  of  these  two 
strips  but  of  Holbrook’s  early  “Win¬ 
ston  Lewsome”  comic,  which  never 
made  it  into  syndication. 

Heintjes  said  he  thinks  aspiring  car¬ 
toonists  reading  Breaking  In  would 
find  it  interesting  and  educational  to 
see  successful  creators’  pre-syndica- 
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tion  efforts. 

The  magazine  will  also  include 
reader  letters,  a  question-and-answer 
feature  about  syndication,  and  other 
material. 

Breaking  In  is  similar  to  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Comics  (TC)  in  that  the  work 
of  unsyndicated  cartoonists  is  show¬ 
cased.  However,  Hampton  believes 
the  two  magazines  are  different 
enough  editorially  and  in  other  ways 


not  to  be  direct  competitors. 

Hampton  —  whose  work  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  TC  —  noted  that  each 
Breaking  In  issue  will  showcase  a  new 
group  of  unsyndicated  cartoonists, 
that  these  aspiring  artists  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  contracts,  and  that  his 
magazine  will  have  few  readers  from 
the  general  public. 

The  Cincinnati-based  TC’s  origi¬ 
nal  concept  was  to  sign  a  certain  num¬ 


ber  of  cartoonists  to  contracts  and  fea¬ 
ture  them  regularly  in  a  magazine  with 
mostly  general-public  readers  (see 
E&P,  December  15,  1990). 

TC  founder  Harold  Tieger  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment  about 
Breaking  In  and  how  his  own  maga¬ 
zine  is  progressing. 

Breaking  In  is  based  at  P.O.  Box 
89147,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30312. 

— David  Astor 


‘Doonesbury’  may  talk  about  Kimberlin  again 


Garry  Trudeau  is  returning  from  his 
three-month  sabbatical  September  6 
with  approximately  the  same  number 
of  “Doonesbury”  clients  he  had  in 
June  —  about  1,400  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  car¬ 
toonist  will  do  plenty  of  strips  this  fall 
on  the  presidential  campaign,  of 
course,  and  possibly  a  series  on  the 
continuing  case  of  Brett  Kimberlin. 

Kimberlin  is  the  federal  prisoner 
who  claims  he  sold  marijuana  to  Dan 
Quayle  regularly  while  the  vice  pres¬ 
ident  was  in  college.  When  Kimber¬ 
lin  tried  to  tell  his  story  to  the  media 
just  prior  to  the  1988  election,  offi¬ 
cials  canceled  his  press  conference 
and  placed  him  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment.  Later  on,  his  jail  term  was 
lengthened. 


Garry  Trudeau 

“You  could  very  easily  make  the 
case  [Kimberlin  is]  a  genuine  politi¬ 
cal  prisoner,”  said  T rudeau,  as  quoted 
in  a  recent  New  York  Post  story. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  vice 
president/editorial  director  Lee  Salem 
noted  that  what  this  fall’s  “Doones¬ 
bury”  will  say  about  the  Kimberlin 
situation  at  least  partially  hinges  on 


BPI’s  localized  music  listings 


Two  weekly  features  customized  I 
for  local  use  have  been  announced  by 
the  Boston-based  BPI  Entertain¬ 
ment  News  Wire. 

The  first  is  local  Billboard  charts, 
which  reflect  the  most  popular  music 
in  various  formats  within  specific  ge¬ 
ographic  areas.  This  is  accomplished 
by  electronic  monitoring  of  individ¬ 
ual  radio  station  playlists. 

BPI’s  second  new  feature  is  a  “Lo¬ 
cal  Talent  &  Touring  Calendar,” 
which  offers  an  advance  file  of  major 
touring  acts  organized  by  individual 
states,  cities,  venues,  and  dates.  It  can 
be  tailored  to  fit  specific  circulation 
areas. 

S.D.  convention 

More  than  20,000  people  attended 
the  23rd  Annual  San  Diego  Comic 
Convention  earlier  this  month. 

While  the  event  had  mostly  a  comic 
book  orientation,  there  were  several 
cartoonist  guests  of  honor  with  syn¬ 
dication  connections.  They  included 
“The  Amazing  Spider-Man”  creator 


what  happens  with  the  prisoner’ s  law¬ 
suit  claiming  that  the  U.S.  Justice  De¬ 
partment  violated  his  free-speech 
rights.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  D.C.  Circuit  is  scheduled  to  hear 
arguments  in  the  case  on  October  16, 
according  to  a  Legal  Times  article. 

T rudeau  previously  brought  atten¬ 
tion  to  Kimberlin  —  who  is  in  jail  on 
drug  and  bombing  charges  —  in  a 
controversial  1991  series  (see  E&P, 
Nov.  9, 16, 23,  and  Dec.  28).  That  se¬ 
quence  also  suggested  that  there  was 
suppression  of  a  federal  Drug  En¬ 
forcement  Administration  file  con¬ 
taining  allegations  that  Quayle  pur¬ 
chased  cocaine  while  a  U.S.  senator. 

— David  Astor 
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Stan  Lee  and  “Zippy  the  Pinhead”  cre¬ 
ator  Bill  Griffith  of  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

The  convention  was  founded  by 
Shel  Dorf,  who  lettered  the  late  Mil- 
ton  Caniff’s  “Steve  Canyon”  comic 
strip. 

Protests  and  poll 

“The  Buckets”  comic  by  Scott  Stan- 
tis  of  Tribune  Media  Services  was 
reinstated  by  the  Denver  Post  after 
readers  protested  its  pulling. 

Also,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  brought 
back  three  story  strips  after  readers 
called  to  complain.  The  dropping  of 
“Gasoline  Alley”  by  Jim  Scancarelli 
of  TMS  drew  the  most  protests,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “Apartment  3-G”  by  Alex 
Kotzky  of  North  America  Syndicate 
and  “Dick  Tracy”  by  Max  Collins  and 
Dick  Locher  of  TMS. 

In  other  news,  Sydney  Omarr  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  won  a 
reader  survey  of  astrology  columnists 
conducted  by  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 


4'“^*  ^  ^ 


Plug  right  into  the  video  generation 
with  our  package,  featuring  Robert 
Hawkins'  video  reviews  on 
infotainment  and  new  movies.  And 
Jerry  Roberts'  Video  Retrospectives. 
reviews  of  videos  by  an  actor  or 
director,  with  photo.  When  it  comes 
to  increasing  readership,  there  really 
are  few  things  better  than  our  video 
columns. 

Call  for  a  free  sample  of  our 
MOVIE  and  ENTERTAINMENT 
packages  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
Get  the  package  that  ties  up 
readership  and  revenues. 
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About  Columbus 

“Gasoline  Alley”  talks  about  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  and  his  1492  voyage 
in  a  sequence  starting  September  1 . 

In  the  Tribune  Media  Services 
strips,  11 -year-old  Rover  Skinner 
imagines  the  “Gasoline  Alley”  char¬ 
acters  in  the  roles  of  Columbus,  King 
Ferdinand,  Queen  Isabella,  and  others. 

To  research  the  sequence,  car¬ 
toonist  Jim  Scancarelli  purchased 
$150  worth  of  books  on  Columbus. 

Magellan’s  maps 

Magellan  Geographix,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Syndicate’s  computer¬ 
ized  map  service,  has  received  a  long¬ 
term  contract  to  supply  its  database 
to  the  We/Mbl  Russian-American 
newspaper  published  by  Izvestia  and 
Hearst. 

Magellan  is  syndicated  to  newspa¬ 
pers  on  every  continent,  but  this  is  its 
first  exposure  in  the  CIS. 

Party  in  Houston 

A  number  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  cartoon  characters  attended  a 
pre-Republican  National  Convention 
party  sponsored  by  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Houston  Chronicle. 

The  life-sized  characters  mingled 
with  the  crowd  and  “vied  for  votes” 
at  the  August  15  event,  which  hon¬ 
ored  convention  staff  and  media  cov¬ 
ering  the  GOP  gathering.  They  in¬ 
cluded  Beetle  Bailey  and  Sarge,  Ha- 
gar  the  Horrible,  Leroy  and  Loretta 
Lockhorn,  Popeye  and  Olive  Oyl,  the 
Phantom,  and  others. 

Hosting  the  Houston  event  were 
Hearst  president/chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  Frank  A.  Bennack,  Jr.,  Hearst 
chairman  of  the  board  Randolph  A. 
Hearst,  Chronicle  chairman/publisher 
Richard  J.V.  Johnson,  Chronicle  pres¬ 
ident  Gene  McDavid,  and  Chronicle 
executive  vice  president/editor  Jack 
Loftis. 


VJetlllfeanice  KNo!  1  Iwasjustjobing'.Lefe 
city  in  Ohio...  / 1  meant...  /  buy  a  booK !  You  can 
> — .reread  about  him  while  I 
/pi  y  I  navigate  us  bach  home  1 


"Y'know,  Skitch,  the  moon  ia  kinda  far  to 
go  for  cheese. . .what's  wrong  with  the  market 
on  14th  street?" 

Does  Skitch  give  Edam? 


Sarge,  Lainie  Gordon,  Amy  Ra- 
binovitz,  and  the  Phantom. 


Scancarelli  explores  Columbus  in  ‘Gasoline  Alley.’ 


Among  the  others  in  attendance 
were  Chronicle  marketing  director 
Joycelyn  Marek,  public  affairs  man¬ 
ager  Lainie  Gordon,  and  public  affairs 
coordinator  Amy  Rabinovitz. 

Comic  returning 

New  “Saint  Paul  &  Duncan”  pan¬ 
els  will  be  offered  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  2 1 . 

The  self-syndicated  comic,  which 
has  appeared  in  about  a  dozen  news¬ 
papers,  went  into  reprints  this  past 
May  due  to  writer  David  Watkins’ 
move  from  Minneapolis  to  New  Y ork. 
Artist  Wayne  Dunifon  remains  in 
Minneapolis. 

Changes  in  the  comic  include  a  re¬ 
location  of  the  cast  to  New  York  and 
the  addition  of  four  kids  referred  to  as 
the  “54th  Street  Wiseguys.” 

Watkins  is  based  at  the  Suzerain 
Group,  P.O.  Box  165,  New  York, 
N.Y. 10018. 

Illustration  class 

A  10-week  class  on  “The  Art  & 
Business  of  Humorous  Illustration” 
is  being  held  in  the  Cartoon  Art  Mu¬ 
seum  building  starting  September 
29. 

Teachers  and  speakers  include  Paul 
Reynolds,  creator  of  the  “Strictly 
Classified”  comic  formerly  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Tribune  Media  Services; 
MK  Brown,  who  has  drawn  for  Na¬ 
tional  Lampoon  magazine  and  ani¬ 
mated  for  television’s  Tracey  Ullman 
Show;  and  Barry  Gantt  of  the  museum, 
which  is  based  at  665  Third  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94107. 

Two-titled  comic 

Harley  Schwadron’s  “Big  Biz” 
comic  is  now  also  being  offered  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “9  to  5.” 

Davy  Associates  Media  Features 
head  Jim  Davy  noted  that  “Big  Biz” 
I  has  about  50  clients  in  the  U.S.  and 
I  abroad,  but  added,  “We  seem  to  be  lim- 


“Can  he  call  you  back  in 
five  to  ten  years?" 

‘Big  Biz’/‘9  to  5’ 

ited  by  the  title  and  are  quickly  shunted 
off  to  the  business  editor.  Most  busi¬ 
ness  editors  don’t  like  humor  on  their 
pages,  even  though  it’s  already  there 
in  so  many  ironical  ways!” 

Gags  in  the  workplace-oriented 
“Big  Biz”  and  “9  to  5”  will  be  exactly 
the  same. 

Schwadron  also  does  the  “Bargain 
Daze”  panel  and  “Topics”  op-ed  il¬ 
lustration  feature  for  the  San 
Clemente,  Calif.-based  Davy. 
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Politicians 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

Cost,  difficulties  in  placing  ads, 
lack  of  research,  and  the  “hassle”  of 
dealing  with  uncooperative  sales 
staffs  are  some  of  the  reasons  Butter- 
worth  listed  for  candidates  to  avoid 
newspapers. 

Other  newspaper  weaknesses  in¬ 
cluded  the  creative  aspect  of  the  ads, 
newspaper  salespeople  calling  on  the 
wrong  people,  and  poor  communica¬ 
tion.  Newspaper  reps  do  not  talk  the 
same  language  as  politicians.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  what  newspapers  call  pre¬ 
prints,  inserts  or  TMC  products,  poli¬ 
ticians  refer  to  as  “lit  drops.” 

The  motivation  to  put  political  ads 
in  the  paper  is  thwarted  for  other  rea¬ 
sons  that  have  to  do  with  editorial  cov¬ 
erage. 

Newspapers  give  the  candidates 
coverage  anyway,  members  of  the 
panel  said,  and  the  newspaper  tradi¬ 
tion  of  endorsing  candidates  often 
puts  off  potential  advertisers.  If  the 
newspaper  endorses  a  candidate,  he 
feels  as  though  he  does  not  need  to 
pay  for  advertising.  If  his  opponent  is 
endorsed,  why  would  he  want  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  pages  of  the  paper  that 
has  labeled  him  a  loser? 

Newspapers  are  not  considered 
when  the  advertising  decisions  are 
made,  Thompson  believes.  The  can¬ 
didates  work  on  their  image  through 
broadcast  and  tackle  substantial  is¬ 
sues  through  direct  mail.  The  subset 
of  voters  has  become  so  small  that  the 
candidates  want  to  use  direct  mail  to 
talk  to  those  most  likely  to  vote. 

Direct  mail’ s  strength  is  in  the  lists 
that  candidates  buy.  The  list  brokers 
sell  the  candidates  the  idea  of  getting 
their  message  to  just  those  segments 
of  voters  they  need. 

Newspapers  can  take  their  sub¬ 
scriber  lists  to  a  list  broker  who  will 
run  them  against  their  voter  registra¬ 
tion  lists  and  voter  histories,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thompson.  The  cost  of  match¬ 
ing  lists  for  entire  counties  is  small, 
under  $1,000  in  most  cases,  he  said. 

Then  newspapers  would  be  in  the 
position  to  sell  themselves  as  a  vehi¬ 
cle  for  reaching  voters. 

“Newspaper  salespeople  can  then 
show  candidates  they  can  talk  their  lan¬ 
guage,”  Thompson  said.  For  example, 
a  candidate  who  is  told  that  85  %  of  the 
newspaper’s  subscribers  have  voted 
in  the  past  two  general  elections  and 
primaries  will  know  he  is  reaching  the 
right  audience  if  he  advertises. 

Marrying  alternate  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  newspaper’s  subscriber 
lists  can  convince  candidates  to  ad¬ 
vertise  through  the  newspaper. 


“Many  candidates  are  experienc¬ 
ing  a  drop  in  the  number  of  volunteers 
they  can  get.  V olunteers  used  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  canvassing  neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  distributing  literature,” 
Thompson  pointed  out. 

Newspapers  can  sell  their  total- 
market-coverage  products  and  alter¬ 
nate  delivery  systems  to  candidates 
by  showing  how  they  guarantee  same- 
day  delivery  to  all  addresses,  unlike 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Newspapers 
can  also  beat  the  post  office  on  prices. 

Zoned  editions,  TMC  products  and 
alternate  delivery  systems  make  it 
possible  for  candidates  to  aim  their 
message  right  at  their  district,  at  vot¬ 
ers  and  potential  voters  who  may 
swing  their  way  on  Election  Day. 

National  candidates,  who  need  to 
reach  every  voter,  can  take  advantage 
of  newspapers’  mass  market. 

The  panel  had  an  impact.  Many  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  papers  which  sent  rep¬ 


resentatives  have  cut  their  political 
rate  by  50%,  including  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  the  Spokesman  Chroni¬ 
cle-Review,  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Morning  News  Tribune  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
conducted  its  own  survey  of  political 
consultants  and  candidates  after  the 
1990  gubernatorial  race  when  news¬ 
papers  had  received  less  than  1%  of 
the  $8  million  spent  by  candidates  on 
advertising. 

They  found  that  the  campaigns 
were  being  run  with  an  image-based, 
tv-oriented  format.  Newspapers  were 
also  not  thought  of  as  cost-effective, 
having  “no  bang  for  the  buck.”  An¬ 
other  problem  was  the  lack  of  special 
deals  for  running  frequent  ads. 

One  consultant  who  answered  the 
questionnaire  said  he  never  ran  a 
newspaper  ad  because  in  his  10-year 
career,  only  two  newspaper  reps  ever 
called  on  him.  He  does  not  even  know 
how  to  make  up  a  newspaper  ad. 

The  consultants  requested  exam¬ 
ples  of  strong  creative  print  ads  that 
had  helped  elect  a  candidate.  When 
the  OPA  wrote  over  140  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  “print  specialists”  (as  defined 
by  Campaigns  and  Elections  maga¬ 
zine)  for  samples,  only  six  ads  were 
received.  The  $20  incentive  offered 
did  not  seem  to  help  since  the  ads  were 
mostly  “mediocre.” 

Another  of  the  study  ’  s  findings  in¬ 


dicated  that  newspapers  must  com¬ 
pete  with  broadcast  using  its  terms, 
such  as  reach,  frequency,  cost  per 
thousand,  and  gross  rating  points.  The 
message  consultants  sent  was  that 
they  do  not  even  think  in  newspaper 
terms  anymore. 

A  strategy,  dubbed  CAP  (Cam¬ 
paign  Advertising  Plan),  makes  Ok¬ 
lahoma’s  newspapers  price-compet¬ 
itive  with  broadcast. 

To  counter  the  political  pricing 
problem,  OPA  will  offer  a  three-for- 
the-price-of-one  basis  at  each  news¬ 
paper’s  open  rate,  with  certain  re¬ 
strictions. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  strength  of  setting  the  agenda 
and  focusing  the  public  on  issues  in¬ 
stead  of  image-based,  “issue-avoid¬ 
ance  tv  advertising,”  polling  will  be 
done. 

Far  in  advance  of  the  campaign, 
Oklahoma  Opinion,  an  OPA  affiliate. 


will  poll  the  state’s  residents  to  de¬ 
termine  what  the  pertinent  issues  are. 

The  second  step  involves  editorial 
support  of  the  polling.  OPA  will  mail 
news  stories  and  opinion  pieces  to 
newspapers  keeping  the  public  aware 
of  issues  and  generating  discussion. 

The  fact  that  this  year  is  shaping 
up  to  be  an  issue-driven  election  may 
bode  well  for  newspapers,  Mannex 
observed. 

“The  candidates  can’t  do  the  big  is¬ 
sues  in  30  seconds,”  said  Bob  Stacey, 
assistant  to  the  general  manager,  Ben 
Blackstock  of  OPA,  “They  are  going 
to  find  that  they  will  have  to  use  news¬ 
papers  to  get  their  messages  out.” 

Jim  Koutsikas,  political  advertis¬ 
ing  vice  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  agreed  that 
a  soundbite  will  not  carry  a  candidate 
too  far  in  this  Election  Year. 

He  has  been  to  the  national  con¬ 
ventions,  as  well  as  some  state  con¬ 
ventions  in  the  past  few  months.  Can¬ 
didates  at  the  local  levels  are  “ex¬ 
tremely  interested”  in  his  message, 
especially  when  they  discover  the 
many  ways  to  buy  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  today. 

Koutsikas  believes  that  some 
linage  can  be  generated  by  speaking 
directly  to  the  candidates. 

“Newspapers  might  start  seeing 
some  more  [political  advertising],  but 
I  don’t  know  how  much  that  will  be,” 
he  said. 


For  example,  a  candidate  who  is  told  that  85%  of 
the  newspaper’s  subscribers  have  voted  in  the  past 
two  general  elections  and  primaries  will  know  he  is 
reaching  the  right  audience  if  he  advertises. 
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Commission  seeks 
end  to  RFE,  TV  Marti 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Public  Diplomacy  wants  to  end  the 
broadcasting  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  TV  Marti. 

For  more  than  40  years,  RFE  has 
broadcast  news  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  The  broadcasts  reached  most 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
western  part  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  With  the  end  of  communism, 
the  task  force  feels  it  is  time  to  pull 
the  plug. 

Tom  C.  Korlogos,  chairman  of  the 
advisory  commission,  said  the  broad¬ 
casts,  which  cost  about  $207  million 
a  year,  largely  duplicate  those  of  the 
Voice  of  America. 

TV  Marti,  which  sends  a  pre-dawn 
telecast  to  Cuba  that  is  easily  blocked 
by  Fidel  Castro,  is  not  cost  effective, 
according  to  the  commission.  Its  ex¬ 
istence  has  also  prompted  Cuba  to  jam 
the  more  effective  Radio  Marti. 

The  House  voted  to  cut  funds  for 
TV  Marti  last  month,  but  then  re¬ 
versed  itself. 

Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  RFE  and  Radio  Lib¬ 
erty,  said,“No  other  media  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world  provides  these  coun¬ 
tries  with  as  much  information  about 
what  is  happening  within  the  border 
and  about  their  neighbors  as  RFE- 
RL.” 

—  AP 

FCC  scales  back 
radio  stations 
ownership  number 

Under  pressure  from  Congress  and 
with  “very  mixed  feelings”  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Ervin  S.  Duggan,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
scaled  back  its  planned  increase  in  the 
number  of  radio  stations  a  single  pro¬ 
prietor  may  own. 

The  commission  voted  to  allow  a 
single  owner  to  hold  up  to  1 8  AM  and 
18  FM  stations  nationwide.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  commission  had  issued 
rules  that  would  have  taken  effect  last 
week  allowing  an  owner  to  have  as 
many  as  30  stations  in  each  category. 

Currently,  radio  station  owners  can 
hold  no  more  than  1 2  AMs  and  1 2  FMs 
nationwide,  with  only  one  of  each  in 
a  single  market. 

Some  members  of  Congress,  small 
broadcasting  companies  and  minor¬ 
ity  interest  groups  had  urged  the  FCC 
to  hold  down  the  number  of  stations 
allowed  a  single  owner. 

Rep.  John  Dingell,  D-Mich.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Energy  and  Com¬ 
merce  Committee,  maintained  that  the 


FCC’s  original  limits  might  put  all  of 
the  nation’s  radio  stations  under  the 
control  of  as  few  as  166  companies. 

Under  the  changes,  the  limit  will 
be  increased  to  20  AMs  and  20  FMs 
nationally  in  two  years.  In  local  mar¬ 
kets,  a  single  owner  will  be  allowed 
to  have  up  to  two  AM  and  two  FM  sta¬ 
tions  where  there  are  1 5  or  more  sta¬ 
tions,  down  from  three  each  in  the 
original  rule. 

—  AP 

Name  change 

The  name  of  the  Manship  School 
of  Journalism  at  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baton  Rouge,  has  been 
changed  to  the  Manship  School  of 
Mass  Communications. 

“It  recognizes  that  we  have  a 
broader  agenda  than  the  old  name  in¬ 
dicates,”  said  John  M.  Hamilton,  the 
school’s  recently  appointed  director. 
“We’re  more  than  just  a  school  of 
journalism.  We  have  sequences  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  public  relations,  broad¬ 
casting  and  news-editorial.” 


Awards 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


“It’s  too  bad  we  didn’t  have  this 
award  10  years  ago  when  the  Reader 
ran  the  headline  ‘Are  Black  People 
Stupid?’  ”  said  Robin  Washington,  a 
reporter  for  the  Black  Entertainment 
Television  cable  network  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Boston  NABJ  chap¬ 
ter. 

Alternative  papers  portray  them¬ 
selves  as  friends  of  the  black  com¬ 
munity,  Washington  said,  but  rarely 
hire  black  journalists  or  cover  black- 
interest  topics.  (A  recruiter  from  the 
Association  of  Alternative  News- 
weeklies  was  at  the  NABJ  job  fair.) 

“There’s  a  lot  of  liberal  duplicity 
among  these  alternative,  so-called 
progressive  newspapers,”  he  said. 

Reader  editor  Lenehan  said  that 
headline,  actually  a  subhead  under  the 
headline  “The  Intelligence  Question,” 
appeared  atop  a  story  that  “passion¬ 
ately”  called  for  the  elimination  of 
I.Q.  tests  because  of  their  cultural 
bias. 

“The  story’s  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  obviously,  was  no,”  said  Lene¬ 
han,  who  added  that  “very  few  of  the 
people  who  complained  about  [the 
subhead]  actually  read  the  story.” 

Lenehan  said  the  Reader  offered 
more  stories  than  other  Chicago  me¬ 
dia  “about  black  people  in  ordinary 
life  ...  as  businessmen,  as  religious 
people,  as  community  leaders  and  so 
on.” 


Court  keeps  sealed 
California  kid  files 

A  newspaper  cannot  review  the  ju¬ 
venile  welfare  files,  even  if  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  dead,  a  California  appeals 
court  has  ruled. 

The  case  pitted  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  against  the  Fresno  County 
Department  of  Social  Services,  which 
has  fought  the  release  of  a  file  to 
Fresno  Bee  reporter  Alex  Pulaski. 

A  juvenile  court  judge  had  ruled  in 
favor  of  Pulaski  and  the  Bee  on  the 
argument  that  the  files  involved  po¬ 
tential  child  abuse. 

The  lower  court  held  that  the  rel¬ 
evant  section  of  the  state  welfare  code 
permitted  such  disclosure  because  the 
records  relate  to  the  newspaper’s  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  administration  of 
the  county’s  social  services  program. 

In  overturning  the  juvenile  court 
judge’s  decision,  the  appellate  body 
conceded  that  the  operation  of  the 
Child  Protective  Services  agency 
(CPS)  is  of  legitimate  public  concern. 

“We  might  even  agree,  as  the  news¬ 
paper  argues,  that  the  welfare  law  was 
not  intended  to  protect  the  child  wel¬ 
fare  system  from  public  scrutiny,”  the 
opinion  continued. 

However,  the  court,  in  its  unani¬ 
mous  ruling,  said  the  statute  states 
that  only  government  agencies  “in 
particular  circumstances”  may  have 
access  to  CPS  records.  Moreover,  the 
opinion  went  on,  the  Bee  “apparently 
ignores  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to 
the  deceased  children,  CPS  records 
may  refer  to  others  who  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  continued  confidentiality.” 

— M.L.  Stein 


Fresno 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


lution  image  processing  and  prepress 
color  technology,  the  Color  Imager  is 
based  on  Information  International 
Inc.’s  new  3850  Grafix  Color  Imager 
( E&P,  Mar.  28),  which  can  multiplex 
input  from  diverse  on-line  RIPS. 

To  speed  PostScript  color  output 
at  deadline,  contone  and  linework  are 
processed  separately.  The  3850’s 
built-in  halftone  dot  generator,  cus¬ 
tomized  by  triple-I  for  Diadem, 
screens  images  and  contone  data  on 
the  fly.  The  Onyx-RIP  processes 
linework,  which  it  automatically  dis¬ 
tinguishes  from  contones. 

Film  is  imaged  at  24"/min.  at  res¬ 
olutions  from  800  to  1 ,600  Ipi  and  up 
to  a  1 33-line  screen.  The  Bee  will  use 
the  optional  automatic  film  registra¬ 
tion  punch  to  ensure  accurate  regis¬ 
tration. 
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comparing  that  with  other  environ¬ 
mental  issues  covered  during  the  year, 
the  survey  found  that  “solid  waste 
placed  fifth  on  the  list  of  each  news¬ 
paper’  s  environmental  news  agenda.” 

Solid  waste  issues  would  have 
dropped  to  sixth  place  had  oil  spills 
been  included  in  the  analysis.  They 
were  left  out  because  they  are  unpre¬ 
dictable  and  are  not  a  regular  news 
feature. 

“Overall,  the  stories  were  evenly 
divided  between  those  focusing  on  na¬ 
tional  events  and  those  looking  at  lo¬ 
cal  problems,”  according  to  the  study. 
“This  overall  pattern  masks  clear  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  newspapers  and 
the  other  outlets  examined. 

“At  the  Times,  a  majority  (56%)  of 
stories  looked  at  solid  waste  from  a 
local  standpoint.  At  the  Post,  the  pro¬ 
portion  was  a  nearly  identical  57%. 
In  the  newsmagazines  and  television 
broadcasts,  by  contrast,  only  one  of 
six  stories  (17%)  adopted  a  local  an¬ 
gle  on  the  solid  waste  issue.” 

While  the  audience  of  each  medium 
obviously  dictates  the  national  or  lo¬ 
cal  angle  of  its  coverage,  the  fact  that 
solid  waste  was  not  treated  as  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  issue  in  1991  helps  ex¬ 
plain  the  variation  in  amount  of  cov¬ 
erage. 

“On  many  public  issues,”  the  sur¬ 
vey  explained,  “the  national  media  set 
the  agenda  for  coverage  by  local  out¬ 
lets.  On  this  issue,  however,  even  the 
major  media  tended  to  carry  ‘nation¬ 
alized’  discussions  of  local  news.  This 
suggests  that  public  debate  over  solid 
waste  disposal  is  more  informed  by 
local  than  by  national  news.” 

The  media  studied  turned  to  gov¬ 
ernment  sources  for  information  42% 
of  the  time.  However,  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  category  was  subdivided  into 
local,  state  and  federal,  business 
sources  took  over  as  the  leading  font 
of  information,  followed  by  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  general  public,  activist 
groups  and  state  governments,  re¬ 
spectively. 

“Notably  absent  from  the  coverage 
was  any  independent  source  of  ex¬ 
pertise, “  the  report  pointed  out. 
“There  were  only  10  references  [out 
of  702]  to  ‘experts’  of  any  sort,  in¬ 
cluding  engineers,  apart  from  em¬ 
ployees  of  contending  parties  in  the 
various  disputes  that  were  reported. 

“Thus,  technical  expertise  in  the 
news  was  virtually  the  sole  province 
of  government  officials,  employees 
of  corporations  and  environmental 
group  members.” 

The  ASME  study  also  found  few 


empirical  descriptions  of  the  solid 
waste  problem,  which  it  said  gave 
readers  and  viewers  “no  way  to  gauge 
the  internal  dimensions  of  the  solid 
waste  problems.  The  news  was  not  ori¬ 
ented  toward  describing  or  explain¬ 
ing  the  problem,  but  rather  toward  dis¬ 
putes  over  what  should  be  done  about 
it.” 

While  all  three  groups — engineers, 
media  and  public — agreed  that  solid 
waste  disposal  is  a  serious  problem. 


anger  and  anguish  of  affected  citi¬ 
zens,  or  the  conflicting  claims  of  cor¬ 
porate  spokesmen,  government  reg¬ 
ulators  and  environmental  activists. 

“Because  news  coverage  of  solid 
waste  management  was  usually  event- 
driven,”  the  study  concluded,  “it  fre¬ 
quently  contrasted  the  opposing 
views  of  contenders  in  political  bat¬ 
tles  over  proposed  facilities.  This  ori¬ 
entation  skewed  its  focus  toward  con¬ 
flicting  conceptions  of  self-interest 


“Only  6%  of  specialists  and  8%  of  non-specialists 
thought  the  media  were  doing  a  good  job  reporting  on 
solid  waste  issues,”  according  to  the  survey. 


the  specialists  ranked  it  “the  number 
one  environmental  problem  facing  the 
nation,”  and  other  engineers  placed  it 
second  only  to  hazardous  or  toxic 
waste. 

By  contrast,  the  public  rated  it  be¬ 
hind  not  only  hazardous  waste  but  also 
air  and  water  pollution.  “The  public’ s 
ratings  were  strikingly  similar  to  the 
environmental  news  agenda  in  the 
prestige  press,”  the  study  said. 

This  difference,  and  others  that  ran 
in  similar  patterns,  led  the  ASME  to 
conclude  that  “the  perspectives  of 
solid  waste  specialists  are  not  com¬ 
municated  particularly  well  to  broader 
publics.  The  specialists’  assessments 
of  the  problem  and  its  solutions  dif¬ 
fered  not  only  from  public  perceptions 
but  from  those  of  other  engineers  as 
well.” 

The  ASME  study’s  results  suggest 
“that  engineers  as  well  as  laymen  may 
be  influenced  by  media  images  of  the 
solid  waste  issue  in  way  s  that  distance 
their  attitudes  from,  those  of  special¬ 
ists  ....  [Tjhe  problem  is  rooted  less 
in  bias  or  ignorance  than  in  the  im¬ 
perfect  fit  between  news  values  and 
civics  values. 

“That  is,  the  goal  of  informing  the 
public  about  technical  aspects  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy  issues  often  conflicts  with 
the  criteria  that  confer  newsworthi¬ 
ness  on  particular  topics.  Conflict, 
drama,  controversy,  personal  emo¬ 
tion,  the  clash  of  powerful  interests — 
these  are  the  elements  that  turn  a  set 
of  facts  into  a  story,  thereby  trans¬ 
forming  events  and  issues  into  news. 

“The  absence  of  these  elements 
from  the  purely  technical  aspects  of 
the  solid  waste  management  issue 
helps  to  account  for  the  overall  lack 
of  coverage,  as  well  as  the  focus  on 
the  local  response  to  controversial 
technologies,”  the  report  explained. 
“In  a  battle  over  the  siting  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  landfill  or  incinerator,  the 
story  will  inevitably  focus  on  the 


and  away  from  the  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  the  province  of  engineers 
and  managers. 

“In  this  sense,  the  relative  absence 
of  engineering  expertise  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  debate  is  at  last  partly  a  product  of 
journalism’s  emphasis  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  over  the  technical.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  pervasive  political  ‘bias’  of 
the  news,  not  toward  any  partisan  po¬ 
sition  but  toward  politics  itself.” 

Journalist  helps 
orphan  flee 
from  Sarajevo 

A  British  journalist  said  he  smug¬ 
gled  a  9-year-old  orphan  out  of  Sara¬ 
jevo  the  week  of  July  20. 

Michael  Nicholson,  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Independent  Televi¬ 
sion  News,  took  Natasha  Mihaljic  out 
of  Sarajevo  in  a  convoy  to  Zagreb, 
ITN  said. 

Nicholson  said  he  wrote  Natasha’s 
name  in  his  passport  to  get  her  past 
immigration  officials  at  Zagreb  Air¬ 
port.  Britain  allows  children  to  travel 
on  parents’  passports  and  space  is  al¬ 
lotted  for  children  to  be  listed. 

The  55-year-old  journalist  said  he 
met  Natasha  while  filming  a  story 
about  a  Sarajevo  orphanage.  The  girl, 
who  has  been  granted  a  temporary  res¬ 
idence  permit,  is  living  with  Nichol¬ 
son  and  his  wife  and  two  grown  sons 
near  London.  _ 

Multimedia  alarms 

Multimedia  Inc.  is  try  ing  to  expand 
the  number  of  homes  served  by  its  se¬ 
curity  alarm  business  to  approxi¬ 
mately  125,000  by  the  end  of  1993. 
The  company  currently  serves  ap¬ 
proximately  32,000  security  accounts 
through  its  Wichita,  Kan. -based  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Multimedia  Security. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Hall  of  Famers 

The  pioneer  owner  and  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Florida  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame  during  recent  cere¬ 
monies  in  Tampa. 

William  L.  Straub  became  the  19th 
inductee  honored  for  his  contributions 
to  journalism  and  the  community. 

The  late  Robert  Hayes  Gore,  one¬ 
time  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  Sun-Sentinel, 
was  inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  as 
well.  He  was  honored  as  a  crusading 
publisher  who  made  contributions  to 
his  newspaper  and  his  community. 
Gore’s  son  Ted  accepted  the  award. 

A  Michigan  native,  Straub  came  to 
Florida  in  1899  from  North  Dakota 
where  he  was  an  associate  editor  at 
the  Grand  Forks  Herald.  In  1901,  he 
and  two  partners  bought  the  Times, 
then  a  four-page  weekly,  for  $1,300. 

In  early  September  1912  Paul 
Paynter  bought  the  majority  stock  in 
the  Times  Publishing  Company,  as¬ 
sumed  the  paper’s  outstanding  lia¬ 
bilities  and  took  the  title  of  manager. 
Straub  remained  as  editor,  and  for  the 
next  27  years  continued  to  write  ed¬ 
itorials. 

Midwesterner  Gore  visited  Fort 
Lauderdale  in  1929  and  quickly 
bought  the  Daily  News  and  Evening 
Sentinel  for  $75,000.  He  changed  the 
paper’s  name  to  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Daily  News.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  appointed  Gore  governor 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  1 933,  a  post  he  held 
only  a  short  time  before  resigning,  but 
he  was  called  Governor  Gore  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Gore  bought  other  Florida  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Pompano  Beach 
Sun,  later  to  become  the  Sun-Sentinel, 
and  eventually  merged  with  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News.  He  sold  the  news¬ 
papers  to  the  Tribune  Company  of 
Chicago  for  $18  million  in  1963. 

Worcester  gets  new 
zones,  sections 

Now  in  five  sections,  the  Telegram 
&  Gazette,  Worcester,  Mass.,  launched 
seven  zoned  community  editions  on 
Aug.  17. 

The  strategy  features  a  more  af¬ 
fordable  rate  structure  for  smaller  and 
local  advertisers  and  expanded  news 
coverage.  The  staff  also  expanded, 
with  more  reporters  and  copy  editors, 
a  photographer  and  six  part-time  ad 
department  employees  —  all  work¬ 
ing  out  of  local  offices. 


With  its  own  section,  local  news 
will  get  greater  coverage  while  leav¬ 
ing  more  space  in  the  first  section  for 
the  regional,  national  and  world  news. 

T &G  editor  Paul  Janensch  said  read¬ 
ers  had  complained  of  reduced  general 
news  coverage  that  resulted  from  weak 
advertising  during  the  recession. 

Other  sections  are  features,  sports 
and  business  (with  classified).  Three 
sections  are  run  for  two  news  zones 
on  Saturday.  The  Sunday  Telegram 
remains  unchanged,  with  news,  but 
not  ads,  zoned  in  four  editions. 

While  editorial  staff  for  each  of  five 
zones  report  to  a  managing  editor, 
news  and  ad  staffers  in  two  zones  re¬ 
port  to  a  general  manager,  the  paper 
reported.  Editions  for  those  two  zones 
are  based  on  the  Montachusett  T&G. 
That  twice-weekly  community  pub¬ 
lication  will  continue  as  a  North  edi¬ 
tion,  while  a  similar,  weekly  South 
County  edition  will  start  in  October. 

Paper  offers 
marketing  tool 

Subscribers  to  the  Orange  County 
(Calif.)  Register  are  getting  some¬ 
thing  extra  with  their  paper:  Extra- 
Card,  a  marketing  tool  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  customer  retention  and  boost 
local  retail  sales. 

ExtraCard  offers  subscribers  a  se¬ 
lection  of  participating  merchants  and 
10%  to  50%  discounts  on  a  wide  ar¬ 
ray  of  products  and  services,  ranging 
from  apparel  and  home  improvements 
to  ice  cream  and  dry  cleaning. 

The  Register  said  its  program  dif¬ 
fers  from  similar  ones  on  other  news¬ 
papers  because  of  the  huge  number  of 
participating  retailers. 

“Our  list  of  2, 1 00  is  a  monster  num¬ 
ber  of  retailers  that  more  than  quadru¬ 
ples  our  original  expectation  of  500 
participants,”  said  John  Schueler,  vice 
president  of  circulation.  The  Extra- 
Card  program  is  supported  by  a  mul¬ 
timedia  ad  campaign  that  includes  ra¬ 
dio,  television,  billboards  and  direct 
mail.  It  kicked  off  Aug.  2  with  a  40- 
page  color  tabloid  section  listing  all 
retailers  by  category. 

Two  days  later,  the  310,000  Reg¬ 
ister  home-delivered  subscribers  were 
mailed  an  information  packet  con¬ 
taining  a  temporary  ExtraCard,  valid 
for  60  days,  along  with  details  about 
the  savings  deal. 

Subscribers  on  the  paper’s  new 
computerized  billing  system  receive 
a  credit  card-type  ExtraCard  and  a 
150-page  directory  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  merchants. 


“The  enthusiasm  for  this  program 
is  phenomenal,”  exclaimed  Schueler. 
“At  the  publishing  deadline  for  the 
directory,  the'  phone  was  ringing  off 
the  hook  from  interested  retailers 
wanting  to  be  included.” 

Zoned  editions 

The  Baltimore  Sun  Company  will 
begin  publishing  zoned  editions  next 
month  in  Anne  Arundel,  Carroll  and 
Howard  counties. 

Publisher  Michael  J.  Davies  said 
readers  of  The  Sun  and  Evening  Sun 
in  those  areas  will  begin  receiving 
newspapers  on  Sept.  28  with  commu¬ 
nity  news,  editorials,  sports,  televi¬ 
sion  listings  and  advertising  that  have 
been  customized  for  their  counties. 

The  newspapers  had  planned  to  be¬ 
gin  the  “Sunburst”  project  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  and  five  counties  at  the 
same  time,  Davies  said.  If  the  econ¬ 
omy  improves,  readers  in  the  city  and 
Baltimore  and  Harford  counties  will 
begin  receiving  their  zoned  newspa¬ 
pers  early  next  year. 

The  staffs  of  the  Sun  and  Evening 
Sun  and  the  current  suburban  editions 
have  been  merged  for  the  zoned  edi¬ 
tions.  News  and  advertising  person¬ 
nel  have  been  redeployed  to  the  coun¬ 
ties  and  bureaus  in  the  counties  have 
been  enlarged. 

In  addition,  five  associate  pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  put  in  charge  of 
meeting  goals  in  advertising,  news 
and  circulation  in  various  geograph¬ 
ical  areas. 

—  AP 

Co-op  kid  poll 

The  Sunday  newspaper  magazine 
USA  Weekend  and  News  for  Kids,  a 
syndicated  television  program,  are 
co-sponsoring  KidsCall,  a  toll-free 
telephone  survey  that  children  can  use 
to  voice  their  opinions  about  news 
stories.  The  results  will  be  reported 
each  week  in  USA  Weekend  and  on 
the  tv  show. 

Baseball  extra 

San  Francisco  Giants  owner  Bob 
Lurie  announced  at  3  p.m.  Aug.  1  his 
agreement  to  sell  the  team  to  a  Tampa 
investment  group,  and  by  4  p.m.  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  had  a  Baseball 
Extra  on  the  streets. 

The  special  edition’ s  headline  read, 
“Tampa  Bay  Has  Giant  Deal,”  and  the 
lead  article  provided  details  of  the 
transaction. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19tii  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 

CARTOONS 

TV  TOONS  -  Now  in  it's  6th  year.  Popu¬ 
lar  TV  panel  cartoon.  Free  samples  and 
rates:  (301)  921-0315. 

ENTERTAINMENT 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


"A  Matter  Of  Romance" 
READERS  LOVE  AMOR 
SO  DO  ADVERTISERS 
Guaranteed  (818)  791-5236 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month's  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


HOLLYWOOD  COLUMN  AVAILABLE 

SENIOR  TRAVEL 

Info:  1(800)  533-0073. 

GET  UP  AND  GO!  a  monthly  travel 

HUMOR 

seniors,  and  filled  with  senior  deals, 

IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 

trips,  tips  and  senior-friendly  destina¬ 
tions.  By  the  publishers  of  The  Mature 
Traveler  newsletter.  Details:  Get  Up  and 
Go!  PO  Box  50820,  Reno,  NV  89513  or 
(702)  786-7419. 

Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 

SYNDICATION  COLUMNS 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

ing  how-to  serial,  800  words,  camera 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain- 

ready,  samples.  Bootstraps,  249  West 
21  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 

VIDEO 

Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

TAPE HEADS 

B  Titles,  Drive  In  Escapees,  Art  House 

MUSIC 

your  reader’s  options  with  monthly 

Weekly  music  column  aimed  at  18-45 
crowd.  Rock  and  reel  them  in.  (407) 
964-7355. 

video  column  written  with  sense  of 
humor.  Free  samples.  Rochelle 
O'Gorman  Flynn,  47  Cummings  Street, 

Mprlfnrrl  MA  flPlRr;  (fil7) 

NEWS  SERVICES 

TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST 
COMPETITION: 

Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including  CNN, 
24  hours  a  day.  Our  fax  and  computer- 
based  services  keep  you  current  and 
assist' in  your  own  coverage.  For  infor¬ 
mation  and  free  samples,  call  Jim 
Smith  at  (800)  825-5746,  ext.  312. 

Send  E&P  Box  Replies 
to; 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONSULTANTS 


PLAN  NOW  FOR 
LARGER  ADVERTISING 
PROFITS  IN  1993! 

If  your  profits  are  at  "ROCK  BOTTOM" 
or  “A  NEW  PERCEPTION  IS  NEEDED," 
then  you'll  appreciate  our  new  concept 
of  "HANDS-ON"  overview  of  your 
Retail/Classified/Marketing  and  inner 
offices.  All  inquiries  are  kept  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reservations  are  limited!  Write  tO: 
Seman's  Communication  Network,  Box 
5985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


NEW  LIFE  STYLE  DESIRED?  Profitable 
established  magazine  for  sale  on  Amelia 
Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top  Publishing 
System  included.  Will  train  new  owner. 
SANDSON,  INC.  (904)  277-8012. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  Box  C, 
Boston,  MA  02174  (617  643-1863. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS.  Detail¬ 
ed,  accurate  appraisals  of  your  firm. 
Any  purpose.  Confidential.  RICKENBA- 
CHER  MEDIA,  3828  Mockingbird, 
Dallas,  TX  75205.  (214)  520-7025. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

Sales  &  Appraisals 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758(916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  -  Appraisals  -  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 


CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal-Brokerage-Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440FAX  (714)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BE  FIREPR(X)F.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


REMINDER 

Editor  &  Publisher's  offices  will  be  closed  on 
September  7,  1992 
for  the  Labor  Day  Holiday 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CONSULTANTS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

MAILROOM 


GROWTH  ORIENTED  EOW  COMMUNI¬ 
TY  NEWSPAPER  in  central  NJ  seeks 
investor,  vvorking  partner/partners,  or  as 
outright  sale.  Unlimited  potential  in 
growth  area.  Currently  in  black,  but  not 
much.  Serious  inquiries  only,  PLEASE: 
Publisher,  411  Stout  Avenue,  Scotch 
Plains,  NJ  07076. 

MIDWEST  weekly  in  fast-growing  area 
with  good  economy.  $900,000  gross. 
Send  to  Box  6003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE:  Monthly 
magazine/tabloid  on  newsprint  serving 
30,000  seniors  in  Richmond.  4  years 
reliable  and  excellent  reputation  with 
city,  advertisers  and  suppliers.  Serious 
inquiries  respond  tO:  President,  1654 
Winding  Way,  Richmond,  VA  23235. 
THE  HOBBS  FLARE,  a  prominent  and 
successful  weekly  newspaper  estab¬ 
lished  in  1948  by  Agnes  Kastner  Head, 
is  for  sale.  At  the  age  of  88  Mrs.  Head 
recently  died  from  complications  of  a 
stroke  suffered,  appropriately,  while 
working  at  her  Flare  office. 

Located  in  the  oil/ranch  community  of 
Hobbs,  in  the  high  plains  of  southeast¬ 
ern  New  Mexico,  the  Flare  has  a  paid 
subscription  base  of  3,000,  a  good 
advertising  base  and  a  supportive 
community  relationship. 

The  paper  will  be  priced  realistically  to 
someone  who  will  carry  on  the  Agnes 
Kastner  Head  tradition  of  aggressive, 
challenging  and  candid  reporting  and 
editorializing. 

For  information  call  or  write  C.J.  Head, 
Personal  Representative  of  the  Estate, 
at  Suite  4210,  60  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10021,  (212) 
297-0937. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

HUSBAND/WIFE  TEAM.  35  years  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Seeks  paid  circula¬ 
tion  established  weekly  in  suburban 
fringe/rural  area.  (815)  455-0336. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 
Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 

PERSONALS 

Judge  T.  Brozman,  it  is  not  important  if 
Publisher  Black  gives  bosses  a  raise  at 
Daily  News,  but  if  he  has  lunch  with  NY 
Post  man  who  wants  to  deliver  Macy's 
Sunday  supplement  to  News.  E.T. 
Cassidy,  PO  Box  969,  New  York,  NY 
10008. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCUUTION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 
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ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  -  Turn  Mail 
COSTS  into  PROFITS.  We  offer 
complete  development  services  includ¬ 
ing  routing,  mapping,  carrier  training, 
quality  control  methods  and  administra¬ 
tive  techniques.  Over  21  years  of  deliv¬ 
ery  experience.  For  more  information, 
call  us  collect  at  (517)  732-2081  or 
write  to  APS  Development  (E),  PO  Box 
645,  Gaylord,  Ml  49735. 

AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 

1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 

CIRCULATION  SOLUTIONS 
Complete  Circulation  Development 
100%  Guaranteed  Quality  Starts 
Increased  Single  Copy  Sales 
Alternate  Delivery  Systems 
All  your  Circulation  Needs 
More  than  30  years  experience  in  circu¬ 
lation,  promotion  and  distribution. 

Van  Dozier  (205)  821-8373. 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
■Crews  and  Phones 
■Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

POSTAL  RATES  KILLIN’  YA?  Convert 
from  mail  delivery  to  carrier  home  deliv¬ 
ery  today.  Van  Dozier,  Circulation  Solu¬ 
tions,  (205)  821-8373.  30  years  exper¬ 
ience  in  newspaper  promotion  and 
distribution. 

SUNSET  CREWS  INC. 
Exclusively  Crew  Sales. 

Bill  Kary  l-(800)  877-7176 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

"The  Customer  Connection” 

Fall  Circulation  Specials 
Conversions/Stop  Saver 
Preapproved  Sampling 
Call  l-(800)  327-8463 

CONSULTANTS 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate 
content,  staffing  with  an  eye  toward 
improving  quality,  productivity. 
Specialist  in  small  and  medium-size 
papers.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010,  or  call  (408) 
479-1757. 


USE  MY  44  YEARS  of  publishing  exper¬ 
ience  to  buy,  sell  or  improve  profit. 
Write  for  resume.  Morris  Hallock,  News¬ 
paper  Consultant  (605)  347-2440. 
2352  Fulton  St.,  Sturgis,  SD  57785. 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts* 

‘One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

PRESSROOM  CONSULTANT.  Consult¬ 
ing  in  every  aspect  of  the  pressroom, 
specializing  in  training,  quality  control, 
service  and  repair.  18  years  experience, 
Rockwell  Goss,  USA  Today,  St.  Pete 
Times.  Metro,  Metroliner  I  and  II,  TKS 
and  M.A.N.  Roland.  Single  and  Double 
Width.  Tele:  011-44-425-653328. 
Fax:  011-44-202-299680. 

SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 

■  NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOpticat  310/372-0372 

MAILROOM 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 
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GUMMED  LABELING  MACHINE  by 
MMS 

PS  140  w/Model  4100  Quarter  Folder 
Used  less  than  6  months. 
Signode  Bundle  Strappings  Machines. 
(1)  MLN-2A  High  Sp^-30  ties/min. 
(1)  MLN-2  Standard-20  ties/minute 
HELL  299  Color  Scanner  and  Assoc. 
Equip. 

Including  extra  drums,  screens, 
densitometer,  spare  parts,  film 
processor,  revolving  darkroom  door, 
safe  lights,  sink,  etc. 

Contact 
Frank  Anthony 
Chattanooga  Publishing  Co. 

(615)  757-6402 

“KANSA”  MODEL  “480"  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 

MAIL  ROOM 

3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200’  long  each 

10  Oval  strapping 

J.P.  40  &  J.P.  80  machines 

2  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Chelshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

PICTURE  DESK 

CROSFIELD  NEWSLINE  2630  elec¬ 
tronic  picture  desk,  2  workstations, 
Macintosh  and  scanner  interfaces. 
Make  offer.  Box  6006,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSES 


4  unit  color  King  Press.  6  unit  B&W 
with  KJ8  Folder/100  HP/8  Roll  Stand. 
Call  S.  Jun  (213)  487-5323  Ext.  103. 

4  unit  Goss  Community,  grease  with 
sidelay  1/4  folder.  Also  6  unit  Goss 
Urbanite  with  1/4  fold  twin  75hp 
drives.  Both  presses  currently  in  use 
and  can  be  seen  running.  Community 
available  immediately.  Call  Bill  Stabler 
or  Dave  Church  at  (707)  226-3711. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 

All  modem  men  are  descended 
from  wormllke  creatures,  but  It 
shows  more  on  some  people. 

Will^uppy 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 

PI  AQQlPIPn  niQPI  AV 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22”  (560 
mm)  cut-off.  Consists  of  two  9-unit 
presses  with  5  half  decks  each,  45” 
RTF’s. 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80  vin¬ 
tage,  23  9/16”  cut-off,  each  with  3:2 
folder,  4  half  decks  and  42”  automa¬ 
tic  digital  reels. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses  23 
9/16”. 

One  8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo,  23 
9/16”. 

One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder/ 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Single-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  &  HARRIS  PRESSES 
4  Goss  Community  units  1978, 

6  Harris  V22  units,  JF-IO  &  JF-1 
folders 

Baldwin  104,105  &  108  Count-0- 
Veyors 

DAMCO  EQUIPMENT 
(212)  265-2211. 


HELL  PRESSFAX  LS-210.  Like  new, 
never  in  production,  $100K  OBO.  Also 
used  Ultres  and  Pagescan.  Fax  owner 
for  list.  (813)  732-5414. 


NATIONAL  A-340  Plate  Processor  -  A 
good  worker.  1900  presensitized  plates 
23  inch  by  35  inch  by  .008  for  Goss 
Community  or  Suburban  Press.  $2,300 
for  all.  Dick  Rittersdorf,  (313) 
664-7403. 


PRESS  ROOM 
MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 


8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40”  or  42"  RTFs 


Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


PRESSROOM  ENVIRONMENTAL 
SYSTEMS 

Noise  and  Dust  Control 
Waste  Ink  Reclaimers 
Solvent  Recovery  Systems 
Eclectic  Company  Da^on,  Ohio 
(800)  824-8934/FAX  (513)  277-8395 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  -  Alternative 
newsweekly  with  100,000  circulation 
in  metropolitan  Detroit  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  financial  manager  with  excellent 
people  skills.  Alternative  newspaper 
experience  a  plus.  Pay  range  $70,C)00 
with  excellent  benefits.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Ron  Williams,  The  Metro 
Times,  743  Beauvien,  Detroit,  Ml 
48226. 


FAST-GROWING  New  York-based 
media  company  seeks  chief  operating 
officer  to  oversee  multi-location  small 
to  medium  community  newspapers. 
Must  be  a  highly  intelligent,  aggressive 
individual  with  minimum  5  years 
hands-on  experience  of  successfully 
managing  similar  properties.  Must  be 
free  to  travel.  Knowledge  of  Spanish 
language  a  plus.  Salary  plus  bonus  plus 
equity.  Send  resumes  tO:  Village 
Station,  PO  Box  536,  New  York,  NY 
10014. 


ADVERTISING 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
seeks  a  number  of  Advertising  Directors 
for  general  management  and  publisher 
track.  We  are  a  growing  chain  of  over 
200  community  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States.  If  you  are  a  success¬ 
ful  Advertising  Director  who  wishes  to 
grow,  contact  us.  Resumes,  letter  of 
application  and  salary  history  to  Gene 
A.  Hall,  Vice  President,  American 
Publishing  Company,  PO  Box  397, 
Charles  City,  lA  50616.  Phone  (515) 
228-3211. 


2  Sheridan  Inserters 

(1)1472Pw/NC-372  ARS 

in  excellent  condition 

(1)1572Pw/NC-172  ARS 

previously  remanufactured  by  GMA 


Installation  and  start-up 
program  provided! 


Call  Dick  Connor  at  GMA 
for  take-away  price! 


508/481-8562 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Unique 
opportunity  for  creative  ad  director  to 
live  and  work  on  a  coral-reef  island  in  a 
multi-cultural,  multi-lingual,  multi¬ 
faceted  and  fascinating  U.S.  territory. 
Gannett's  Pacific  Daily  News  in  /\gana 
(Guam)  seeks  candidates  with 
management/supervisory  experience 
and  a  track  record  of  establishing  and 
achieving  sales  goals  by  training  and 
motivating  staff.  This  seven-day,  AM 
tabloid  has  solid  potential  for  retail  and 
classified  growth.  Fax  resume  and  cover 
letter  to:  Diane  Keeley,  Coordinator, 
Recruiting/Placement,  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.,  (703)  558-3810.  Gannett  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
seeks  an  Assistant  CAM.  Successful 
applicant  will  be  involved  in  the  devel¬ 
opment,  training  and  supervision  of 
inside  and  outside  sales  staff.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  designing  and  implementing 
classified  promotions  a  plus.  5  years 
advertising  management  and  strong 
communications  skills  essential.  Please 
send  resume  to:  Kim  McDonough,  PO 
Drawer  J-T,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
30,000  circulation  daily  paper  seeks 
experienced,  aggressive  classified  pro. 
Must  have  proven  track  record  in  gener¬ 
ating  sales.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Don  Kincaid,  The 
Decatur  Daily,  PO  Box  2213,  D^atur, 
AL  35609-2213. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Midwest  Major  metro  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  aggressive,  results-oriented 
individual  to  oversee  and  direct  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  sales.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  person  with  proven  track 
record.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
listing  career  highlights  to  Box  6008, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  S.F.  Bay  Guardian,  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  largest  circulation  newsweekly, 
seeks  a  classified  advertising  manager 
for  a  staff  of  12.  Over  the  last  4  years, 
revenues  at  the  Guardian  have 
increased  nearly  3(X)%  and  we’re  not 
about  to  slow  down.  The  ideal  CAM  will 
be  able  to  increase  inside  and  outside 
sales  while  maintaining  and  improving 
classified  management  systems  and 
reducing  costs.  Candidates  should  be 
able  to  leap  tall  buildings  in  a  single 
bound.  Only  experienced  classified 
managers  will  be  considered.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  tO: 

Director  of  Advertising 
S.F.  Bay  Guardian 
520  Hampshire  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94110 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  seek  a  dynamic  self-starter  who  can 
build  a  winning  sales  team  in  a  very 
competitive  market  for  a  mid-sized  daily 
and  Sunday,  Zone  2. 

Successful  candidate  must  be  results- 
oriented  and  show  strong  skills  in  team 
motivation.  Individual  will  be  expected 
to  expand  the  advertising  base,  design 
and  implement  promotion  and  special 
sections  and  plan  and  meet  sales  goals. 
This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  ambitious,  creative,  and 
has  sales  management  experience. 
Competitive  compensation  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Significant  rewards  for  success. 
Send  resume  with  references  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Box  6001,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALESPERSON  for  established  Michi¬ 
gan  weekly.  Good  territory.  Good  earn¬ 
ings.  Call  Louis  (313)  584-4000. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

FEATURES  DESIGNER 
Join  the  talented,  award-winning  staff 
at  the  Anchorage  Daily  News.  We  have 
seven  feature  sections,  some  daily, 
some  weekly,  and  we’re  looking  for  a 
designer  who  can  produce  strong  visual 
and  content  driven  pages.  Candidates 
should  have  3-5  years  experience  in 
page  design.  Illustration  and  Mac  skills 
(Illustrator  and  Photoshop  particularly) 
considered  an  asset.  This  year  the  Daily 
News  received  26  SND  awards,  includ¬ 
ing  2  silvers  for  design  and  illustration 
portfolios.  We  demand  excellence  and 
like  to  take  risks.  If  you  can  help  us  get 
to  the  next  level,  please  send  work 
samples,  resume,  and  a  letter  tO: 
Human  Resources,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

ART  DIRECTOR 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  is  seeking  an 
experienced  manager  and  accom¬ 
plished  designer  to  lead  its  graphics 
staff  of  five  full-time  artists,  one  part- 
time  artist,  graphics  coordinator  and 
graphics  assistant. 

This  is  an  influential  newsroom  position 
with  excellent  salary  and  generous 
benefits. 

Candidates  should  be  familiar  with  all 
Macintosh  hardware  and  software  used 
in  newspapering  as  well  as  all  newspap¬ 
er  production  systems  related  to  art, 
photo  and  graphics.  They  should  be 
familiar  with  budgeting,  scheduling  and 
employee  performance  evaluations. 
Experience  at  metro  dailies  preferred. 
The  Dayton  Daily  News  is  a  235,000 
(Sunday)  circulation  paper  in  pleasant 
and  affordable  southwest  Ohio.  We  are 
oriented  toward  investigative  projects, 
dramatic  feature  presentations, 
computer-assisted  reporting,  new 
products  and  the  changing  role  of  news¬ 
papers.  We  seek  to  match  traditional 
journalistic  values  with  the  challenges 
of  the  future. 

The  Daily  News  is  the  original  newspap¬ 
er  of  the  Cox  group,  which  includes  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  the 
Palm  Beach  Post,  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman  and  the  Mesa  (/VZ)  Tribune. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  examples  to 
John  Thompson,  AME/Graphics,  Dayton 
Daily  News,  45  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Dayton, 
OH  45402. 


THE  NAPLES  DAILY  NEWS  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  graphic  artist. 
Requires  illustration  skills  and  solid 
Mac  experience  to  create  informational 
graphics.  Please  send  resume  and  port¬ 
folio  to:  Regene  Radniecki,  Graphics 
Director,  Naples  Daily  News,  1075 
Central  Ave.,  Naples,  FL  33940. 

CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  three  weekly  and  one  three 
times  weekly  products  in  the  beautiful 
high  desert  of  Southern  California. 
Strong  emphasis  on  home  delivery, 
subscription  sales  and  sales  supervi¬ 
sion.  Must  be  well  organized  and  famil¬ 
iar  with  PCs.  Mail  resume,  references 
and  salary  history  to:  Jerry  Wright,  PO 
Box  880,  Yucca  Valley,  CA  92286. 
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HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 

CIRCULATION _  _ EDITORIAL _  _ EDITORIAL _  _ EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  We  are  a 
30,000  daily  and  40,000  Sunday  AM 
publication  in  East  Texas  seeking  a 
seasoned  and  energetic  circulation 
professional.  Experience  in  sales  and 
promotion  as  well  as  distribution 
preferred.  We  will  also  be  installing  a 
new  circulation  information  system  in 
1993.  We  are  a  Cox  newspaper  and 
offer  a  competitive  compensation  pack¬ 
age,  including  a  vehicle.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Greg  Oxley, 
General  Manager,  Longview  News- 
Journal,  320  E.  Methvin,  Longview,  TX 
75601. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  11,000 
circulation  6  day-a-week  PM  Thomson 
Newspaper  along  Lake  Ontario.  Salary 
in  mid  $20s.  Send  resume  to  Bruce 
Fraffinelli,  Publisher,  The  Palladium- 
Times,  140  West  First  Street,  Oswego, 
NY  13126. 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Major  midwest  metro  newspaper  is 
creating  a  new  number  2  position  to 
provide  leadership  and  direction  to 
expand  market.  Comprehensive  circula¬ 
tion  operations  background  required, 
including  sales,  field  experience,  and 
information  systems.  Excellent 
compensation  package.  Send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  Box  6007,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Zone  5 
mid-size  daily  seeks  real  pro  to  take  us 
to  new  heights  in  this  competitive  but 
exciting  market.  Community  offers 
wonderful  quality  of  life  including  close 
proximity  to  Great  Lakes  and  pro  sports 
teams.  Full  benefits  package  and  salary 
commensurate  with  demonstrated 
record  of  past  achievements.  Reply  to 
Box  6009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  -  ENTHUSIASTIC  person 
to  handle  circulation  sales  responsibili¬ 
ty.  Qualifications  include:  Previous 
newspaper  experience.  Imaginative  - 
Layout  and  design  experience.  Duties 
include  N.I.E.  Respond  to:  Circulation 
Director,  Beaumont  Enterprise,  PO  Box 
3071,  Beaumont,  TX  77704  -  No 
phone  calls. _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Family  owned  SO.OOO-f-  daily  newspaper  is 

looking  for  a  dynamic  market-oriented 

Circulation  Director  to  lead  us  into  the  next 

century.  This  position  will  be  responsible  for  all 

circulation,  mailroom  and  distribution  functions 

and  report  directly  to  the  publisher  and  general 

manager.  A  proven  track  record  in  management, 

database  marketing  and  innovative  product 

packaging  and  distribution  required.  Only  the 

best  need  apply.  Send  resume  with  salary 

history  tO: 

General  Manager 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times 
PO  Box  849 
Fayettevilie,  NC  28302 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  needed  by 
Knight  Ridder-owned,  100,000-circu¬ 
lation  middle  Georgia  daily  strongly 
committed  to  newsroom  diversity.  We’ll 
give  preference  to  experienced  editors, 
but  also  may  consider  a  good  writer  now 
ready  to  move  into  editing.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work,  to:  Bill  Weav¬ 
er,  Metro  Editor,  The  Macon  Telegraph, 
PO  Box  4167,  Macon,  GA  31213. 

Fax  Your  Ad 
(212)  929-1259 


BIZ/MUNI  BEAT  REPORTER:  The 
Express-Times,  60,000  circulation 
daily  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. ..Immediate 
opening  for  aggressive  team  player  will¬ 
ing  to  do  it  all  while  concentrating  on 
business  beat.  Fax  cover  letter  with 
salary  requirements  to  Jerry  Scharf, 
Local  Editor,  The  Express-Times, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania  (215)  258-7130. 

COLOR  UYOUT  EDITOR  for  major 
metro  sports  department  in  Zone  6. 
Looking  for  industrious,  experienced 
editor  for  section  which  emphasizes 
creative  design  with  superior  color 
reproduction.  At  least  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  color  required.  Send  resume, 
tearsheets,  references  to  Box  5987, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  Immediate  opening  for 
a  Copy  Editor  in  award-winning  food 
section.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
several  years  experience  on  a  mid-size 
to  major  daily  newspaper.  Background 
in  working  with  multiple  computer 
systems,  excellent  command  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  spelling,  the  ability  to  improve 
copy  and  work  well  with  writers  and 
other  editors  are  major  considerations. 
Knowledge  of  food  and  cooking  is  a 
must.  What  do  we  offer?  A  daily  chal¬ 
lenge,  a  supportive  team  environment, 
growing  circulation  and  a  fun  place  to 
live.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
the  Oregonian  Publishing  Co.,  1320 
S.W.  Broadway,  Portland,  OR  97201, 
ATTN:  Human  Resource  Dept.. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  New  Haven  Register,  a 
100,(XX)-plus  AM  in  Yale’s  hometown, 
seeks  an  experienced  and  versatile  copy 
editor  for  its  main  news  desk.  We  seek 
someone  with  strong  skills  in  headline 
writing  as  well  as  content  and  technical 
copy  editing,  and  page  layout.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Minorities  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply.  Letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to:  Carol  Hanner,  Managing 
Editor,  New  Haven  Register,  40  Sargent 
Drive,  New  Haven,  CT  06511. 

COPY  EDITOR 

You’re  a  strong  editor  who  knows  the 
difference  between  short  and  succinct, 
wants  to  massage  copy  not  cut  it,  write 
unconventional  heads  that  capture 
reader’s  attention  and  the  soul  of  a 
story.  You  believe  story  presentation 
and  content  are  equally  important,  and 
that  investigative  reporters  and  city 
editors  aren’t  the  only  journalists  with 
passion.  You  want  to  work  for  a  growing, 
innovative  and  award-winning  daily 
that’s  not  satisfied  with  its  success. 
Send  resume  and  samples  by  Septem¬ 
ber  14  to  T.  Kuhle,  Herald  &  Review, 
PO  Box  311,  Decatur,  IL  62525. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  by  the  Glenwood 
Post,  a  small,  Monday-through-Friday 
PM.  Must  work  fast  on  deadline,  be 
solid  in  news  sense,  editing,  headline 
writing,  layout  and  design.  Experience 
on  Quark  and  a  strong  graphics  interest 
preferable.  Should  be  prepared  to  work 
evenings,  as  a  switch  to  AM  publication 
is  planned.  Resumes,  clips  to  Dennis 
Webb,  Glenwood  Post,  Box  550,  Glen¬ 
wood  Springs,  CO  81602. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


COPY  EDITORS  NEEDED  to  work  for  1 
year  terms  in  Beijing  at  China  Daily, 
China’s  English  language  newspaper,  or 
in  Shanghai  at  the  Shanghai  Star,  a  new 
tabloid  in  English  scheduled  to  be 
launched  later  this  year.  Moving 
expenses  and  housing  provided.  Send 
resume  to:  Chen  Hui,  Managing  Editor, 
China  Daily,  15  Huixin  Dongjie,  Beij¬ 
ing,  100029  P.R.C. 

EDITOR  -  hands-on  job  for  sound,  hard¬ 
working,  professional  journalist.  Take 
charge  of  all  aspects  of  fast-growing, 
6,(XX)  circulation  daily  and  oversee  8 
weeklies,  owned  by  the  Ogden  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  Send  letter,  resume,  a  few 
editorials,  page  tearsheets,  4  solid 
references  and  salary  requirements  tO: 
William  Doolittle,  Box  846,  Cape  Coral, 
FL  33904. 


Mac-paginated,  33,000  daily  seeks 
police  reporter,  county  reporter  and 
creative  copy  editor.  Resumes  and  clips 
to:Texarkana  Gazette,  Personnel  Office, 
315  Pine  St,  Texarkana,  TX  75501. 


FASHION  EDITOR:  Statewide  newspap¬ 
er  (daily  191,000  to  plan,  organize, 
edit  and  produce  weekly  section.  Must 
have  journalism  degree  and  at  least 
three  years  experience  in  fashion  writ¬ 
ing  and/or  editing.  Send  clips,  resume 
and  references  to:  Rhonda  Owen,  Assis¬ 
tant  Managing  Editor-Advance 
Sections,  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette, 
PO  Box  2221,  Little  Rock,  AR  72203. 


FEATURES  EDITOR  -  The  Chattanooga 
Times  is  looking  for  someone  with  ener¬ 
gy  and  ideas  to  lead  a  small  features 
staff  in  new  directions.  Please  write  to: 
Ronald  C.  Smith,  Managing  Editor,  PO 
Box  951,  Chattanooga,  TN  37401. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

One  of  America’s  biggest  and  best 
editorial  pages,  located  in  Zone  5,  is 
looking  for  one  of  the  country’s  best 
editorial  writers.  We  seek  editorial 
board  candidates  with  a  passion  for 
public  affairs  and  the  ability  to  express 
that  passion  lucidly  and  persuasively. 
Our  politics  are  pragmatically  progres¬ 
sive;  we  are  particularly  interested  in 
writers  with  expertise  in  foreign  affairs 
and  economic  issues,  and  with  a  flair 
for  humorous  and  offbeat  editorials. 

Previous  editorial  writing  experience  is 
desirable  but  not  mandatory;  strong 
reporting  skills  are  essential.  We  are  an 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  clips  (especially  ones  displaying 
opinion  writing)  to:  Box  5999,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
We’re  looking  for  an  editor  with  a  high 
Entertainment  Quotient  to  create 
strong,  newsy,  on-top-of-the-trends 
entertainment  sections  for  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  lively  220,000  city  newspaper. 
We  want  someone  as  well-versed  in  Me 
Phi  Me,  “In  Living  Color,”  and  "Ren  & 
Stimpy"  as  in  "Murphy  Brown,”  Clint 
Eastwood  and  Michael  Bolton.  (Well,  all 
right,  forget  Michael  Bolton.)  If  you 
value  distictive  writing,  bring  strong 
editing,  strong  ideas  and  management 
experience,  rush  a  few  of  your  best 
sections  and  a  letter  to:  S.  Shea, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  PO  Box  7788, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19130. 


We’re  looking 
for  the  best  & 
the  brightest. 

If  you’ve  got  what  it  takes  to  make  our 
newspaper  the  best  in  the  world,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  We’re  looking 
for  the  best  circulation,  promotion,  and 
advertising  professionals  in  America. 
If  you  share  our  belief  that  the  Nation’s 
Capital  deserves  the  best  and  the 
brightest,  send  a  cover  letter  and  your 
outstanding  qualifrcations  to: 

Tracey  L.  Hoff,  Director,  Human  Resources 
The  Washington  Times,  Dept.  EPS 
3600  New  York  Avenue,  Northeast 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

NO  TELEPHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE. 
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I^INGV  hii^ingv  HII^ING?  hii^ingv 
DR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LO? 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?! 
NG?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  ORl 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?! 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  21 2  *675  *4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
NewYork,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 


GULF  COAST  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
North  group  is  currently  accepting 
resumes  for  the  position  of  editor  at 
several  of  our  weekly  newspapers. 
Candidate  must  be  experienced  in 
community  journalism.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Larry  E.  Shearer,  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  Gulf  Coast  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  609,  Conroe,  TX  77305-0609. 


HELP  WANTED 


EOrrORIAL 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  -  Knight- 
Ridder  AM  on  Florida’s  West  Coast 
needs  high-energy  assistant  news  editor 
with  the  desire  to  take  charge  of  7-per- 
son  news  desk.  Solid  editing,  layout 
skills  and  the  ability  to  motivate  a  must. 
Write  Neil  Besougloff,  News  Editor,  The 
Bradenton  Herald,  PO  Box  921, 
Bradenton,  FL  34206.  (813) 

745-7018. 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Picture  Editor  needed  for  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  7-day,  full  color  paper.  Must  be  a 
strong  shooter  as  well  as  leader.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  picture  desk  and  Photoshop  is  a 
must.  Send  slide  portfolio,  resume  and 
cover  letter  with  salary  requirements  to 
Cliff  Schectman,  ME,  15  N.  Main  St., 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18711-0250. 


KNIGHT  BIDDER  NEWSPAPER  needs 
an  experienced  copy  editor,  designer 
and  layout  ace  to  do  a  newly-created 
newsroom  job:  News  Production  Mana¬ 
ger.  You  supervise  and  help  develop 
copy  editors;  direct  design,  layout  and 
production  of  news  pages;  review  and 
approve  style  daily;  coordinate  with 
metro,  sports,  graphics,  photo  and 
others  to  meet  deadline  nightly. 
Successful  applicant  is  creative,  inno¬ 
vative,  thorough  with  details,  hungry  for 
accuracy,  gets  a  rush  meeting  deadline 
and  leaves  traditional  thinking  at  the 
door.  Mac  a  must;  Leafdesk  a  plus 
Minimum  experience;  7  years,  w/ 
supervision,  (see  May  2  E&P;  May  WJR) 
CONTACT:  Night  Newsroom  Manager 
Jim  O’Neill,  Post-Tribune,  1065  Broad¬ 
way,  Gary,  IN  46402-2998,  or  call  Jim 
at  (219)  881-3130  or  call  Newsroom 
Manager  Will  Sutton  at  (219) 
881-3158. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 
We’re  looking  for  an  experienced 
feature  writer  whose  talent  can  bring  a 
popular  Lifestyle  section  even  closer  to 
our  readers.  We’re  a  30,000  AM  daily 
that  tops  Florida  in  market  penetration 
Local  news  got  us  there.  If  you  have  the 
writing  ability  and  can  use  a  camera 
we’ve  got  a  place  for  you  on  our  staff 
We  offer  competitive  pay  and  benefits 
and  the  opportunity  to  work  and  live  in  a 
small  city  ranked  among  the  best  in  the 
nation.  Please  send  resume,  and  three 
samples  or  your  work  to  Box  6(X)5 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITORS 
Christianity  Today,  Inc.  seeks  exper 
ienced  editors  for  two  of  its  eight 
evangelical  magazines.  Strong  editing 
and  writing  skills.  Management  experi 
ence  a  plus. 

CHRISTIANITY  TODAY  -  n 
department. 

CAMPUS  LIFE  -  Associate  Editor  with 
passion  for  reaching  high  schoolers  with 
the  Christian  faith. 

Combine  your  career  with  the  ministry; 
send  letter,  resume  and  writing  samples 
to; 

Personnel  Office  (E&P) 
Christianity  Today,  Inc. 

465  Gundersen  Dr. 

Carol  Stream,  IL  60188 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Experienced  Manager/Editor  to  lead 
14-person  newsroom  of  major 
(135,000  circulation)  alternative  news¬ 
weekly.  ME  skills  plus  ability  to  carry  on 
26-year  tradition  of  independent,  criti¬ 
cal  journalism.  Resume/clips  to  ME 
Search,  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian, 
520  Hampshire,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94110.  No  phone  calls,  please.  EOE. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  Zone  6 
weekly.  General  Manager  and  editorial 
duties.  Grow  with  a  growing  company 
and  build  your  own  future.  Send  resume 
and  requirements  to  Todd  Newton, 
3116  (ireenwood  Trail,  Sturgis,  SD 
57785.  (605)  347-3335. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Army  Times,  the  independent  weekly 
newspaper  with  circulation  in  excess  of 
125,0C)0  is  looking  for  a  top-notch 
News  Editor.  Responsibilities  include 
layout  and  design  of  the  paper’s  news 
section,  headline  writing,  copy  editing 
and  graphics  coordination.  Selected 
candidate  will  have  a  college  degree, 
newspaper  or  magazine  background  and 
a  flair  for  design.  Desktop  publishing 
and  knowledge  of  the  military  is  a  plus. 
Located  12  miles  from  the  Pentagon  in 
Springfield,  VA,  Army  Times  offers  a 
good  salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  an  excellent  benefits  pacluge. 
For  consideration  send  cover  letter, 
resume,  work  i^mples  and  desired 
salary  tO:  Army  Times  Publishing 
Company,  Attn;  Human  Resources  E&P 
56,  6883  Commercial  Drive,  Spring- 
field,  VA  22159.  M/F/V/H. 

MINORITIES  ENCOURAGED 
TO  APPLY. 

NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR  for  small  upstate 
NY  Gannett  daily.  Excellent  editing 
skills  a  must.  Send  resumes  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  5998,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  daily  seeks 
copy  editor/weekend  editor  with  daily 
layout  experience.  Call  Doug  Ernst 
(707)  226-3711. 

RELIGION  WRITER.  Are  you  a  journal¬ 
ist  who  recognizes  that  religion  is  the 
most  underreported,  misreported,  or 
otherwise  ignored  beat  at  most  news¬ 
papers?  Are  you  a  journalist  who  real¬ 
izes  that  religion  is  vital  to  people’s  lives 
and  therefore  deserves  better  coverage? 
Are  you  a  journalist  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  religion  reporting  and  writing 
who  is  looking  for  a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper  eager  to  use  your  stories  on 
Page  One?  The  Indianapolis  Star  is  such 
a  paper  and  is  looking  for  such  a  religion 
reporter.  If  you  fit  the  bill,  send  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  Joycelyn  Winnecke, 
City  Editor,  The  Indianapolis  Star,  307 
North  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis, 
IN  46204. 

REPORTER  -  The  Shelbyville  News,  an 
award-winning  11,500  circulation  PM 
daily  in  central  Indiana,  has  an  opening 
for  an  experienced  reporter.  Vi/e  are 
seeking  candidates  with  a  minimum  of 
3  to  5  years  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Candidates  must  have  strong  spot 
news  skills  and  must  be  accurate  and 
fast  on  deadline.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  explaining  why  you’re  the 
right  reporter  for  our  newspaper,  along 
with  clips  and  at  least  6  references  to; 
Roger  L.  Mosher,  Editor,  The  Shelbyvil¬ 
le  News,  PO  Box  750,  Shelbyville,  IN 
46176. 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

PRODUCTION/TECH 


REPORTER  -  We  provide:  Challenge, 
good  journalistic  environment,  upward 
mobility,  good  benefits,  easy  mountain 
living,  twice-weekly  newspaper.  You 
provide:  Talent,  energy,  ambition, 
production,  principles,  commitment  to 
excellence. 

David  Mullings,  The  Raton  Range,  PO 
Box  1068,  Raton,  NM  87740.  Fax 
(505)  445-2723. 

REPORTER 

NJ  legal  weekly,  part  of  national  chain, 
seeks  energetic,  resourceful  individual 
to  cover  law  and  business.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  enterprising  reporter,  ^lary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to:  Editor,  NJ  Law 
Journal,  PO  Box  20081,  Newark,  NJ 
07101-6081. 

SPORTS  WRITER  -  Southern  Indiana 
afternoon  daily  has  an  opening  on 
6-person  sports  staff  to  cover  high- 
profile  NCAA  highlighters  division  2 
university,  high-emphasis  local  preps 
and  ntotor  sports.  Mostly  writing  posi¬ 
tion:  Ability  to  do  desk  vrark  a  plus. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Tim 
Ephridge,  Sports  Editor,  The  Evansville 
Press,  PO  Box  454,  Evansville,  IN 
47703-0454. 

THE  DELAWARE  STATE  NEWS,  a 
30,000-circulation  AM  daily,  is  looking 
for  an  experienced  copy  editor  to  join  its 
five-member  copy  desk.  Must  have  a 
flair  for  layout,  an  eye  for  detail  and  a 
knack  for  headlines.  We're  a 
community-oriented  newspaper  in  Dela¬ 
ware's  state  capital.  Send  resume. 


THE  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST,  a  M-F 
PM  and  Saturday  AM,  is  looking  for  a 
newsroom  leader,  an  enthusiastic  and 
talented  city  editor.  We're  an  exciting 
border  city  with  news  popping.  Prefer 
supervisory  and  reporting  experience, 
with  some  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  of 
the  border.  Will  supervise  two  assistant 
city  editors  and  12  reporters.  Looking 
for  a  city  editor  with  good  people  skills 
and  editing  skills.  We  need  a  thinker 
who  can  inspire  and  improve  an  already 
strong  reporting  staff.  Send  resume  and 
VKork  samples  to  Terry  Scott  Bertling, 
Managing  Editor,  El  Paso  Herald-Post, 
PO  Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999. 

THE  SOUTHERN  ILLINOISAN,  a 
32,000  circulation  daily,  is  looking  for 
a  versatile  reporter  who  can  keep  our 
readers  abreast  of  the  trends  that  affect 
their  everyday  lives.  This  technically  is  a 
general  assignment  beat,  but  it  has 
regular  responsibility  to  produce  practi¬ 
cal  and  compelling  coverage  for  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  demographic  audiences  for  our 
weekend  features  sections.  Emphasis 
also  is  on  people  coverage.  We  need 
someone  who  is  equally  at  home  with 
features  and  hard  news  and  can  give  us 
an  extra  dimension  with  special  projects 
and  in-depth  reporting.  No  phone  calls. 
Send  resume  and  tear-sheets  to  Tom 
Woolf,  Metro  Editor,  Southern  Illinois¬ 
an,  PO  Box  2108,  Carbondale,  IL 
62902. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  for  an  energetic,  crea¬ 
tive  and  reliable  sports  reporter/copy 
editor  for  an  expanding  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  We're  a  25,000  -  circulation 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
Unique  PR  agency  needs  self-motivated 
and  productive  writer/photographer  in 
Midwest  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
etc.).  If  you  can  take  great  pictures  and 
write  interesting  feature  articles  about 
high-tech  topics  for  trade  and  business 
journals,  your  search  for  the  ideal  job 
has  just  ended.  You  must;  have  at  least 
5  years  experience,  be  an  excellent 
team  player,  like  to  travel,  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  work  from  your  home.  We  are  a 
small,  stable,  employee-owned 
company  committed  to  producing  high- 
quality  work.  This  is  more  than  a  job, 
it's  a  career  opportunity.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits,  productivity 
bonuses,  profit-sharing,  and  future 
participation  in  management/ 
ownership.  Send  letter,  resume, 
writing/photo  samples  and  salary  expec¬ 
tations  to  Box  6004,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITERS  WANTED  -  Looking  for  free¬ 
lancers  who  can  write  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  woodworking.  (505)  828-2574. 

PRESSROOM 

CAMERA/PLATE/PRESS  night  foreman 
needed  for  30,000  daily  nevrspaper. 
Urbanite  press  experience  preferred. 
Good  benefits  package.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  Tom  Knouff,  PO  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 

PRESSROOM 

SUPERINTENOENT 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
business  news  and  information,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  Pressroom 
Superintendent  in  the  Pressroom,  located 
in  South  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

The  successful  candidate  will  supervise 
all  production  and  maintenance  work  for 
Goss  Metro  Offset  presses.  Prior 
experience  as  a  journeyman  pressman 
including  experience  on  double  width  web 
offset  presses  is  required.  In  addition, 
applicants  should  have  prior  supervisory 
experience. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  excellent 
benefits  and  opportunities  for 
advancement.  If  your  qualifications  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  position,  please 
mail  your  resume  to: 

Employee  Relations  Dept. 

Dept.  MC-EP 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 
PO  Box  300 

Princeton,  NJ  08543-0300 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


cover  letter  and  clips  to  Linda  Rathke, 
Copy  Desk  Chief,  Delaware  State  News, 
Webbs  Lane  and  New  Burton  Road, 
Dover,  DE  19901. 

THE  S.F.  BUSINESS  TIMES  is  search- 
ing  for  an  experienced  reporter  to  cover 
its  government,  transportation  and 
international  trade  beat.  Write  to:  Mike 
Consol,  Editor,  S.F.  Business  Times, 
325  Fifth  St.,  San  Francisco,  C/V 
94107.  Zone  9  applicants  only. 


Knight  Bidder  newspaper  covering  Penn 
State  University  and  the  big  10.  Send 
non-returnable  clips  and  resumes  to: 
Dwight  Kier,  Sports  Editor,  Centre  Daily 
Times,  PO  Box  89,  State  College,  PA 
16804.  We're  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. _ 


No  one  ever  went  broke 
underestimating  the  taste  of  the 
American  Public. 

H.L.  Mencken 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 


If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note 

listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering 
is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here  -  every  week! 


Dow  Jones  will  only  respond 
to  those  candidates  invited 
in  for  an  interview. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  southern 
California  community  newspaper  group 
with  growing  commercial  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  Must  be  expert  in  Goss  Communi¬ 
ty  presses.  Bindery,  Cameraroom  and 
plate  making.  Only  tough-minded  indi¬ 
vidual  who  can  attack  newsprint  waste 
vigorously  while  getting  a  heavy  press 
schedule  out  on  time  need  apply.  Bene¬ 
fits  and  bonuses.  Send  to  Box  6002, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PACKAGING  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER  for  Santa  Rosa, 
California  Press  Democrat,  a  100,000 
daily  newspaper.  Minimum  4  years 
packaging  department  experience  plus 
2  years  supervisory  experience.  Famil¬ 
iarity  with  all  aspects  of  the  department 
including  inserting  and  zoning  using 
Harris  inserters  with  ICON.  Strong 
verbal,  written,  analytical  and  interper¬ 
sonal  skills  and  ability  to  organize  and 
prioritize  work,  and  meet  deadlines. 
Send  resume  including  salary  history  to 
Jim  Pyatt,  The  Press  Democrat,  5055 
Redwood  Drive,  Rohnert  Park,  CA 
94928. 

PRODUCTION  COORDINATOR 
Gannett  newspaper  (35,000  daily, 
51,000  Sunday)  in  scenic,  family- 
oriented,  New  York  Finger  Lakes  region 
seeks  an  experienced  manager  to  direct 
electronic  picture  desk,  Autokon,  news 
paste-up  and  page  camera  operations. 
We  seek  a  hard-working,  hands-on, 
quality-oriented  person  with  supervisory 
experience.  Design  skills,  Macintosh 
and  Hastech  pagination  experience  are 
pluses.  Send  resume  and  letter  describ¬ 
ing  experience  and  strengths  to  Charles 
Nutt,  Editor,  Star-Gazette,  201  Bald¬ 
win  St.,  Elmira,  NY  14902. 


CPA  with  8  years  financial  management 
experience  in  newspapers  specializing 
in  reengineering  accounting,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  circulation  operations  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  1990s,  seeking 
controller  or  GM  position.  Presently 
with  major  CPA  firm,  concentrating  in 
business  planning  and  systems  devel¬ 
opment.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Mike 
Reibling,  PO  Box  160387,  Mobile,  AL 
36616.  Phone  (205)  476-7685. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


UNE  ADS 

1  week-$7,00  per  line 

2  weeks-$6. 15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-SS.SS  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3,95  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  on  odditiorai  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  iine. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREViATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boidfoce.  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  foilowing  rotes  per  column  Inch,  per  insertion:  1  tirne,  $85;  2  to  5  times,  S80; 
6  to  12  times,  S75:  13  to  25  times  S70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLiNE:  8  days  prior  to  pubiication  date. 
Contracf  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy _ 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 


No.  of  Insertions: 


□  CLASSIFiED 


Amount  Enciosed;  $ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


AWARD-WINNING  daily  editor  with  flair 
for  design,  sales,  seeks  publisher  track 
with  progressive  chain  or  independent. 
NEWS,  4512  Lantern  Place,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  VA  22306. 


GROUP  PUBLISHER  with  18  years 
experience  seeks  new  challenge. 
Strengths  in  marketing,  revenue  gener¬ 
ating,  turnarounds.  Energetic  family 
man  knowledgeable  in  all  aspects  of 
publishing  and  commercial  printing. 
Send  to  Box  5958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


/  do  not  paint  a  portrait  to  look 
like  the  subject,  rather  does  the 
person  grow  to  look  like  his 
portrait. 

Salvador  Dali 


ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  in  classified  and  promo¬ 
tions.  Retired  early  and  can’t  just  do 
nothing.  Will  work  for  small  salary  and 
benefits.  Zone  7,  8,  9.  Send  to  Box 
5997,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


CARTOONIST.  Local,  state  and  national 
issues.  Tie  your  editorials  to  custom 
cartoons.  Experienced  award  winner. 
Samples  by  return  mail.  Box  5993, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


All  the  things  I  really  like  to 
do  are  either  immoral,  illegal, 
or  fattening. 

Alexander  Woolcott 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  -  Hard-hitting, 
loves  to  target  locals.  Strong  editing, 
op-ed  skills,  too.  Call  (312)  944-4384. 


EXPERIENCED  outdoor  writer,  editor 
seeks  editorial  position  on  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Will  relocate.  Call  Mark 
(414)  334-4614. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  seeks 
return  to  daily  sports  desk  after  5  years 
editing  monthly  city  magazine.  Worked 
12  years  on  sports  dailies.  Zones  2  to  6, 
8  and  9.  (410)  764-1638. 

FORMER  REPORTER  seeks  return  to 
news-editorial.  15  years  in  association 
and  congressional  public  affairs.  Ron 
(515)  932-5372. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  at  15,000  daily 
and  Sunday  seeks  greater  challenges. 
This  “change  agent"  is  an  expert  on 
redesign,  typography,  color  use,  and 
technology  applications.  Reply  to 
Gerald  A.  Carroll,  15575  Willow  Ct., 
Sterling,  IL  61081.  (815)  625-7549. 


MY  EMPLOYER  FOLDED,  but  my 
talents  haven’t.  I've  got  the  energy,  skill 
and  experience  to  plug  senior  opening 
on  your  news,  sports  or  features  staff.  I 
can  edit  with  the  best  and  groom  your 
young  reporters.  Prefer  medium  to  large 
daily.  Zones  1-3.  Bob,  (617) 
749-7813.  Messages:  (617) 
450-2879. 


Sports  Copy  Editor;  Anchorage  Times 
Alumnus,  11  years  experience,  seeks 
desk  job  on  medium  to  large  daily.  Can 
start  immediately.  (410)  486-7440. 


VERSATILE  EDITOR/REPORTER  with 
initiative,  daily  and  weekly  experience, 
and  a  fascination  with  life’s  stories 
seeks  position  is  Zone  3.  Please 
respond  to  Box  5991,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR’S  position  sought  by 
energetic,  experienced  editor/writer. 
Will  relocate.  (305)  891-2595. 

YOUR  team  playing  in  Southwest  Ohio? 
You  want  IT  covered,  not  just  the  game? 
Free-lance  writer.  (513)  742-4847. 


FREELANCE 


EXCLUSIVE  COVERAGE  of  The  Drug 
War.  Award  winner  provides  articles, 
photos  from  Colombia  or  stateside. 
Contact  for  good  rates,  samples.  Jack- 
son,  Box  4863,  Drawer  1430,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35403  or  1(800)  841-5722 
ext.  571. 


The  brain  is  a  wonderful  organ;  it 
starts  working  the  moment  you  get 
up  in  the  morning,  and  does  not 
stop  until  you  get  into  the  office. 

Robert  Frost 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  IN  MEXICO  SEEKS 
WORK.  LA  Times,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  AP,  business  magazine  and 
other  credits.  Call  Douglas  (Oil  528) 
338-4709. 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


► 


There’s  no  conspiracy  by  newspapers 


By  Dan  Lynch 

If  you  work  on  a  newspaper,  you 
have  to  live  with  the  fact  that  a  dis¬ 
turbingly  large  number  of  people  fig¬ 
ure  you  are  plotting  against  them. 

For  example,  the  city  editor  of  the 
newspaper  for  which  1  labor  once  got 
a  call  from  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  something  or  other  in  one  of  our 
large  suburban  communities.  The  can¬ 
didate  complained  that  his  press  re¬ 
leases  were  not  being  used  at  suffi¬ 
cient  length. 

“Well,”  the  city  editor  told  him,  “we 
use  what  we  can  fit  in.  Not  everything 
you  say  or  do  is  necessarily  big  news.” 

“Liar!”  the  candidate  roared. 
“Y  ou’re  not  using  all  my  stuff  because 
your  bosses  at  corporate  headquarters 
have  ordered  you  not  to.” 

The  fact  that  our  corporate  bosses 
work  1 50  miles  away  from  where  this 
candidate  was  hustling  for  votes  — 
and,  frankly,  could  not  have  cared  less 
about  this  yo-yo  even  if  they  had 
known  he  existed  —  cut  no  ice  at  all 
with  this  guy.  He  knew  a  plot  when  he 
saw  one,  and  nothing  the  city  editor 
could  say  was  going  to  shake  his  firm 
conviction  that  he  was  the  personal 
target  of  a  vast  corporate  conspiracy. 

Another  plot  accusation  came  my 
way  in  the  mail  not  long  ago.  An  an¬ 
gry  reader  wrote,  “In  your  Sunday  is¬ 
sue,  Section  A,  Page  One,  you  printed 
an  article  written  by  Associated  Press 
reporter  Leslie  Dreyfous.  The  article 
focused  on  teen-age  parents  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  on  a  single  female  teen-age 
parent  in  particular  named  Alicia  Fan¬ 
ning.  Ms.  Dreyfous’  article  was  also 
printed  on  the  same  day  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

“In  the  Inquirer’s  article  Ms.  Drey¬ 
fous  said,  ‘about  500,000  children  are 
born  to  teen-age  mothers  each  year, 
340,000  to  white  girls  like  Alicia  Fan¬ 
ning.’ 

“Your  article  did  not  mention  that 
Ms.  Fanning  is  white,  nor  did  you  cite 
the  statistic  that  over  68%  of  children 
born  to  teen-age  parents  are  born  to 
white  girls. 

“The  omission  is  clearly  racist.  The 
two  articles  are  exactly  the  same  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  omission.  This  was  obvi¬ 
ously  a  well-calculated  decision  on 
your  part  and  suggests,  at  least  to 
many,  that  racism  is  the  result  of  a 
great  conspiracy  rather  than  acts  of 


(Lynch  is  managing  editor/news 
at  the  Albany  [N.Y.]  Times  Union.) 


random  spontaneity.  Clearly  your  in¬ 
tent  is  to  support  the  myth  and  fallacy 
that  most  teen-age  births  are  com¬ 
mitted  by  blacks  and  Latinos.” 

When  this  letter  came  my  way,  I 
looked  into  how  this  omission  came 
about.  As  it  turned  out,  the  trim  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  chain  of  four  editors  who 
handled  the  story  on  deadline  needed 
to  cut  a  few  lines  to  make  the  story  fit 
on  the  page.  Since  we  generally  use 
racial  identifications  only  when 
clearly  relevant  —  when  the  story 
calls  for  a  physical  description,  for  in¬ 
stance  —  the  copy  editor  decided  that 
the  racial  references  in  this  story  were 
expendable.  After  all,  he  reasoned, 
this  was  a  story  not  about  race  but 
about  teen-age  motherhood. 


Was  this  a  good  editing  decision? 

I  don’ t  think  so.  The  issues  of  race  and 
out-of-wedlock  births  are  clearly 
linked  in  most  minds,  for  good  or  bad. 
Therefore,  ignoring  the  relevance  of 
that  linkage  does  nobody  any  service, 
especially  the  reader. 

However,  was  this  individual  edit¬ 
ing  decision  the  result  of  a  racist  plot 
to  mislead  the  readers?  Was  it  a  “well- 
calculated”  aspect  of  a  “great  con¬ 
spiracy”?  It  did  not  seem  like  one. 

Not  that  the  paper  does  not  occa¬ 
sionally  print  material  that  could  rea¬ 
sonably  be  considered  racist  —  or,  at 
least,  insensitive.  Not  that  we  do  not 
sometimes  fail  to  publish  —  or  pub¬ 
lish  prominently  enough  —  racially 
relevant  material  that  deserves  more 
attention  than  we  end  up  giving  it. 

The  fact  is,  we  screw  up  all  the  time 
on  racial  stories.  We  also  screw  up  all 
the  time  in  sports  stories  and  in  busi¬ 
ness  coverage.  We  screw  up  on  cop 
shorts  and  sometimes  even  in  the  tv 
book,  which  really  annoys  me  per¬ 
sonally. 

Like  every  collection  of  fallible  hu¬ 
man  beings  who  produce  a  newspa¬ 
per  365  days  a  year,  we  are  guilty  of 
enough  screw-ups  on  a  regular  basis 
to  feed  any  number  of  paranoid  fan¬ 
tasies,  large  and  small. 

It  is  not  as  though  there  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  paranoids  out  there.  Sometimes 
I  think  they  get  special  rates  from  the 


circulation  department. 

We  do  not  screw  up  on  purpose, 
though.  In  general,  our  newspaper 
stacks  up  very  well  in  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  against  other  news  out¬ 
lets,  in  our  community  and  elsewhere. 
We  would  certainly  like  to  be  perfect, 
but  if  there  is  any  human  institution 
that  is  error-free,  I  have  never  come 
across  it  —  except  government,  of 
course. 

The  difference  between  the  mis¬ 
takes  made  by  people  who  do  what  we 
do  and  —  oh,  say,  physicians  or  bu¬ 
reaucrats  —  is  that  their  mistakes 
usually  remain  private.  We  print  ours, 
sometimes  in  big  type,  and  then  we 
deliver  them  right  to  people’s  door¬ 
steps,  when  we  can  manage  it.  Our 


mistakes  are  the  most  prominent  of 
public  embarrassments. 

The  angry  reader  who  wrote  that  let¬ 
ter  probably  will  never  believe  this,  but 
there  is  no  conspiracy,  racial  or  other¬ 
wise,  at  work  in  our  city  room  or,  as  far 
as  I  know,  in  the  newsroom  of  any  other 
mainstream  daily  newspaper. 

It  is  just  not  possible,  and  anybody 
who  has  ever  worked  in  a  newspaper 
city  room  knows  why. 

We  are  not  that  well  organized. 

Special  edition 

To  celebrate  its  100th  year,  the 
Denver  Post  published  a  1 16-page 
special  collector  edition  on  Sunday, 
Aug.  9. 

The  birthday  edition  offered  a  re¬ 
view  of  people  and  events  that  shaped 
Colorado  and  the  West,  as  well  as  a 
history  of  the  Post. 

The  centennial  edition  came  in 
eight  sections,  beginning  with  “The 
Post  Today”  and  included  a  Post  head¬ 
line  history  of  the  20th  century,  and 
highlights  of  Colorado’s  beginnings 
and  boom  years  after  World  War  11. 

The  Post’s  history  was  covered  in 
two  sections,  one  which  detailed  the 
careers  of  E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and 
publisher  from  1946-1970,  and  the 
“wild  story”  of  Fred  G.  Bonfils  and 
Harry  Tammen’s  takeover  of  the  pa¬ 
per  in  1895. 


“Liar!”  the  candidate  roared.  “You’re  not  using  aii  my 
stuff  because  your  bosses  at  corporate  headquarters 
have  ordered  you  not  to.” 
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■file  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  September  26  issue  will  cover  the  up-to-date 
topical  news  of  newspapering  and  also  feature  our  annual  special  pullout 
section,  “Color  in  Newspapers.”  Editorial  content  will  cover  the  effectiveness 
of  spot  and  four-color  advertising,  new  technologies  in  color  reproduction, 
state-of-the-art  equipment  that  will  enhance  newspaper  color  capability, 
and  case  histories  of  effective  use  of  editorial  and  advertising  color. 

Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  be  a  part  of  this  exciting  section.  To  place  your  ad 
in  the  September  26  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  contact  your  local  sales 
representative  or  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380.  We  promise  that  it  will 
open  your  eyes  to  a  new  and  colorful  world. 


I 


One  Newspaper 
Is  Expanding 
Russia’s  View  Of 
TheWest. 


AndWe  Versa. 


Both  sides  are  turning  to  We/Mbl  (“Mbl”  means 
“We”  in  Russian).  It’s  the  first  independent 
Russian-American  newspaper,  jointly  published 
by  The  Hearst  Corporation  and  Izvestia. 

We/Mbl  brings  together  some  of  the  best 
Russian  and  American  journalists  to  give  readers 
a  balanced,  informative  look  at  people  and  events 
shaping  Russia  and  the  West.  All  in  a  full-color 
format  new  to  the  republics. 

By  combining  innovative  satellite,  computer 
and  print  production  technology,  We/Mbl  can  be 
simultaneously  published  biweekly  in  Moscow 


and  in  Washington,  D.C.  More  than  300,000 
copies  of  each  Russian-language  edition  regularly 
sell  out  in  the  republics.  Another  50,000 
copies  of  the  English-language  edition  are  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  North  America,  Europe  and  Japan. 

Whether  it’s  Russians  interested  in  the  West 
or  vice  versa,  there’s  just  one  place  to  get  a  candid 
view  of  business,  economics,  politics  and  science. 
That’s  We/Mbl,  in  any  language. 

Wel^AZulMbl 

The  First  Independent  Russian-American  Newspaper 
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